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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE WOMAN IN WHITE,” &c. 
a 
THE SECOND SCENE. 
SKELDERGATE, YORK. 
CHAPTER I. 

In that part of the city of York, which is 
situated on the western bank of the Ouse, there 
is a narrow street, called Skeldergate, which runs 
nearly north and south, parallel with the course 
of the river. The postern by which Skeldergate 
was formerly approached, no longer exists; and 
the few old houses left in the street, are disguised 
in melancholy modern costume of whitewash and 
cement. Shops of the smaller and poorer order, 
intermixed here and there with dingy warehouses 
and joyless private residences of red brick, com- 
pose the present aspect of Skeldergate. On the 
river side the houses are separated, at inter- 
vals, by lanes running down to the water, and 
disclosing lonely little plots of open ground, 
with the masts of sailing barges rising beyond. 
At its southward extremity, the street ceases on 
a sudden, and the broad flow of the Ouse, the 
trees, the meadows, the public-walk on one 
bank and the towing-path on the other, open to 
view. 

Here, where the street ends, and on the side 
of it farthest from the river, a narrow little lane 
leads up to the paved footway surmounting the 
ancient Walls of York. The one small row of build- 
ings, which is all that the lane possesses, is com- 
posed of cheap lodging-houses, with an opposite 
view, at the distance of a few feet, of a portion 
of the massive city wall. This place is called 
Rosemary-lane. Very little light enters it; very 
few people live init; the floating population of 
Skeldergate passes it by; and visitors to the 
Walk on the Walls, who use it as the way up or 
the way down, get out of the dreary little passage 
as fast as they can. 

The door of one of the houses in this lost 
corner of York, opened softly on the evening of 
the twenty-third of September, eighteen hundred 
and forty-six; and a solitary individual of the 
male sex sauntered into Skeldergate from the se- 
clusion of Rosemary-lane. . 

Turning northward, this person directed his 
steps towards the bridge over the Ouse and the 
busy centre of the city. He bore the external 
appearance of respectable poverty; he carried a 





gingham umbrella, preserved in an oilskin case , 
he picked his steps, withthe neatest avoidance 
of all dirty places on the pavement ; and he sur- 
veyed the scene around him with eyes of two 
different colours—a bilious brown eye on the 
look out for employment, and a bilious green eye 
in a similar predicament. In plainer terms, the 
stranger from Rosemary-lane was no other than— 
Captain Wragge. 

Outwardly speaking, the captain had not al- 
tered for the better, since the memorable spring 
day when he had presented himself to Miss Garth 
at the lodge-gate of Combe-Raven. The railway 
mania of that famous year had attacked even the 
wary Wragge; had withdrawn him from his 
customary pursuits; and had left him prostrate 
in the end, like many a better man. He had lost 
his clerical appearance—he had faded with the 
autumn leaves. His crape hatband had put itself 
in brown mourning for its own bereavement of 
black. His dingy white collar and cravat had 
died the death of old linen, and had gone to their 
long home at the paper-maker’s, to live again one 
day in quires at a stationer’s shop. A grey 
shooting-jacket in the last stage of woollen 
atrophy, replaced the black frock-coat of former 
times, and, like a faithful servant, kept the dark 
secret of its master’s linen from the eyes of a pry- 
ing world. From top to toe, every square inch of 
the captain’s clothing was altered for the worse ; 
but the man himself remained unchanged— 
superior to all forms of moral mildew, imper- 
vious to the action of social rust. He was as 
courteous, as persuasive, as blandly dignified as 
ever. He carried his head as high without a 
shirt collar as ever he had carried it with one. 
The threadbare black handkerchief round his 
neck, was perfectly tied; his rotten old shoes 
were neatly blacked; he might have compared 
chins, in the matter of smooth shaving, with 
the highest Church dignitary in York. Time, 
change, and poverty, had all attacked the captain 
together; and had all failed alike to get him 
down on the ground. He paced the streets of 
York, a man superior to clothes and circum- 
stances ; his vagabond varnish as bright on him 
as ever. 

Arrived at the bridge, Captain Wrazge stopped, 
and looked idly over the parapet at the barges in 
the river. It was plainly evident that he had no 
particular destination to reach, and nothing 
whatever to do. While he was still loitering, the 
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clock of York Minster chimed the half-hour past 
five. Cabs rattled by him over the bridge, ontheir 
way to meet the train from London, at twenty 
minutes to six. After a moment’s hesitation, the 
captain sauntered after the cabs. When it is 
one of a man’s regular habits to live upon his 
fellow-creatures, that man is always more or 
less fond of haunting large railway stations. Cap- 
tain Wragge gleaned the human field ; and on that 
unoccupied afternoon, the York terminus was as 
likely a corner to look about in as any other. 

He reached the platform a few minutes after 
the train had arrived. That entire incapability of 
devising administrative measures for the manage- 
ment of large crowds, which is one of the 
national characteristics of Englishmen in au- 
thority, is nowhere more strikingly exemplified 
than at York. Three different lines of railway 
assemble three passenger mobs, from morning to 
night, under one roof; and leave them to raise a 
travellers’ riot, with all the assistance which the 
bewildered servants of the company can render 
to increase the confusion. The customary dis- 
turbance was rising to its climax as Captain 
Wragge approached the platform. Dozens of 
different people were trying to attain dozens of 
different objects, in dozens of different directions, 
all starting from the same common point, and all 
equally deprived of the means of information. A 
sudden parting of the crowd, near the second- 
class earriages, attracted the captain’s curiosity. 
He pushed his way in; and found a decently- 
dressed man—assisted by a porter and a police- 
man—attempting to pick up some printed bills 
scattered from a paper parcel, which his frenzied 
fellow-passengers had knocked out of his hand. 

Offering his assistance in this emergeney, 
with the polite alacrity which marked his cha- 
racter, Captain Wragge observed the three 
startling words, “ Fifty Pounds Reward,” 
printed in capital letters on the bills which he 
assisted in recovering; and instantly seereted 
one of them, to be more closely examined at thé 
first convenient opportunity. As he crumpled 
up the bill in the palm of his hand, his parti- 
eoloured eyes fixed with hungry interest on 
the proprietor of the unlucky parcel. When a 
man happens not to be possessed of fifty pence in 
his own pocket, if his heart is in the right 
place, it bounds, if his mouth is properly con- 
stituted, it waters, at the sight of another man 
who carries about with him a printed offer of 
fifty pounds sterling, addressed to his fellow- 
ereatures. 

The unfortunate traveller wrapped up his 
parcel as he best might, and made his way off the 
platform ; after addressing an inquiry to the first 
official victim of the day’s passenger-traffic, who 
was sufficiently in possession of his senses to 
listen to it. Leaving the station for the river- 
side, which was close at hand, the stranger entered 
the ferry-boat at the North-street Postern. The 
captain, who had carefully dogged his steps thus 
far, entered the boat also; and employed the 
short interval of transit to the opposite bank, in 





a perusal of the handbill which he had kept for 
his own private.enlightenment. With his back 
carefully turned on the traveller, Captain Wragge 
now possessed his mind of the following lines :— 


Firry Pounps Rewarp. 

Left her home, in London, early on the morning 
of September 24rd, 1846, A Youne Lapy. Age— 
eighteen. Dress—deep mourning. Personal ap- 
pearance—hair of a very light brown; eyebrows 
and eyelashes darker ; eyes light grey ; complexion 
strikingly pale ; lower part of her face large and 
full; tall upright figure; walks with remarkable 
grace and ease; speaks with openness and resolution; 
has the manners and habits of a refined, cultivated 
lady. Personal marks—two little moles, close to- 
gether, on the left side of the neck, Mark on the 
under clothing—“ Magdalen Vanstone.” Is sup- 
posed to have joined, or attempted to join, under an 
assumed name, a theatrical company now performing 
at York. Had, when she left London, one black 
box, and no other luggage. Whoever will give such 
information as will restore her to her friends, will 
receive the above Reward. Apply at the office of 
Mr. Harkness, solicitor, Coney-street, York. Or to 
Messrs. Wyatt, Pendril, and Gwilt, Searle-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


Accustomed as Captain Wragge was to keep 
the completest possession of himself, in all 
human emergencies, his own profound astonish- 
ment, when the course of his reading brought him 
to the mark on the linen of the missing young 
lady, betrayed him into an exclamation of sur- 
prise which even startled the ferryman. The 
traveller was less observant ; his whole-attention 
was fixed on the opposite bank of the river, and 
he left the boat hastily, the moment it touched 
the Janding-place. Captain Wragge recovered 
himself, pocketed the handbill, and followed his 
leader for the second time. 

The stranger directed his steps to the nearest 
street which ran down to the river; compared a 
note in his pocket-book with the numbers of the || 
houses on the left-hand side, stopped at one of | 
them, and rang the bell. The captain went on | 
to the next house; affected to ring the bell, inhis |, 
turn ; and stood with his back to the traveller— | 
in appearance, waiting to be let in; in reality, 
listening with all his might for any scraps of 
dialogue which might reach his ears on the open- 
ing of the door behind him. 

The door was answered with all due alacrity, 
and a sufficiently instructive interchange of ques- | 
tion and answer on the threshold, rewarded the 
dexterity of Captain Wragge. 

“Does Mr. Huxtable live here?” asked the 
traveller. 

“Yes, sir,” was the answer, in a woman’s 
voice. 

“Ts he at home ?” 

Not at home now, sir; but he will be in 
again at eight to-night.” 

“T think a young lady called here early in the 
day, did she not ?” 

“Yes; a young lady came this afternoon.” 

* Exactly; I come on the same business, Did 
she see Mr. Huxtable ?” 
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“No, sir; he has been away all day. The 
young lady told me she would come back at eight 
o’clock.” 

“Just so. I will call and see Mr. Huxtable 
at the same time.” 

“ Any name, sir?” 

“No; say a gentleman called on theatrical 
business—that will be enough. Wait one minute, 
if you please. I am a stranger in York; will 
you kindly tell me which is the way to Coney- 
street ?” 

The woman gave the required information; 
the door closed, and the stranger hastened away 
in the direction of Coney-street. 

On this occasion, Captain Wragge made no 
attempt to follow him. The handbill revealed 
plainly enough that the man’s next object was to 
complete the necessary arrangements with the 
local solicitor, on the subject of the promised 
reward. 

Having seen and heard enough for his im- 
mediate purpose, the captain retraced his 
steps down the street, turned to the right, and 
entered on the Esplanade, which, in that quarter 
of the city, borders the river-side between the 
swimming-baths and Lendal Tower. “This is a 
family matter,” said Captain Wragge to himself, 
persisting, from sheer force of habit, in the old 
assertion of his relationship to Magdalen’s 
mother; “I must consider it in all its bearings.” 
He tucked the umbrella under his arm, crossed 
his hands behind him, and lowered himself 
gently into the abyss of his own reflections. The 
order and propriety observable in the captain’s 
shabby garments, accurately typified the order 
and propriety which distinguished the operations 
of the captain’s mind. It was his habit always 
to see his way before him through a neat succes- 
sion of alternatives—and so he saw it now. 

Three courses were open to him in connexion 
with the remarkable discovery which he had just 
made. The first course was to do nothing in 
the matter at all. Inadmissible, on family 
grounds: equally inadmissible on pecuniary 
grounds; rejected accordingly. The second 
course was to deserve the gratitude of the young 
lady’s friends, rated at fifty pounds. The third 
course was by a timely warning, to deserve the 
gratitude of the young lady herself, rated—at an 
unknown figure. Between these two last alter- 
natives, the wary Wragge hesitated; not from 
doubt of Magdalen’s pecuniary resources, for he 
was totally ignorant of the circumstances which 
had deprived the sisters of their inheritance—but 
from doubt whether an obstacle, in the shape of 
an undiscovered gentleman, might not be pri- 
vately connected with her disappearance from 
home. After mature reflection, he determined to 
pause, and be guided by circumstances. In the 
mean time, the first consideration was to be 
beforehand with the messenger from London, and 
to lay hands securely on the young lady herself. 

“T feel for this misguided girl,” mused the 
captain, solemnly strutting backwards and for- 
wards by the lonely river-side. ‘I always have 





looked upon her—I always shall look upon her 
— in the light of a niece.” 

Where was the adopted relative at that mo- 
ment? In other words, how was a young lady, 
in Magdalen’s critical position, likely to while 
away the hours until Mr. Huxtable’s return ? If 
there was an obstructive gentleman in the back- 
ground, it would be mere waste of time to pursue 
the question. But if the inference which the hand- 
bill suggested was correct —if she was really alone, 
at that moment, in the city of York—where was 
she likely to be? 

Not in the crowded thoroughfares, to begin 
with. Not viewing the objects of interest in 
the Minster, for it was now past the hour at 
which the cathedral could be seen. Was she 
in the waiting-room at the railway? She 
would hardly run that risk. Was she in one of 
the hotels? Doubtful, considering that she was 
entirely by herself. In a pastrycook’s shop P 
Far more likely. Drivingaboutin a cab? Pos- 
sible, certainly; but no more, Loitering away 
the time in some quiet locality, out of doors? 
Likely enough, again, on that fine autumn even- 
ing. The captain paused, weighed the relative 
claims on his attention of the quiet locality 
and the pastrycook’s shop; and decided for 
the first of the two. There was time enough 
to find her at the pastrycook’s, to inquire 
after her at the principal hotels, or, finally, to 
intercept her in Mr. Huxtable’s immediate 
neighbourhood, from seven to eight. While 
the light lasted, the wise course was to use 
it in looking for her out of doors. Where? 
The Esplanade was a quiet locality ; but she was 
not there—not on the lonely road beyond, which 
ran back by the Abbey Wall. Where, next? 
The captain stopped, looked across the river, 
brightened under the influence of anew idea, and 
suddenly hastened back to the ferry. 

“The Walk on the Walls,” thought this judi- 
cious man, with a twinkle of his parti-coloured 
eyes. “The quietest place in York: and the 
place that every stranger goes to see,” 

In ten minutes more, Captain Wragge was ex- 
ploring the new field of search. He mounted to 
the walls (which enclose the whole western por- 
tion of the city) by the North-street Postern, from 
which the walk winds round, until it ends again 
at its southernly extremity, in the narrow passage 
of Rosemary-lane. It was then twenty minutes 
to seven. The sun had set more than half an 
hour since; the red light lay broad and low in 
the cloudless western heaven ; all visible objects 
were softening in the tender twilight, but were 
not darkening yet. The first few lamps lit in 
the street below, looked like faint little specks of 
yellow. light, as the captain started on his walk 
through one of the most striking scenes which 
England can show. 

On his right hand, as he set forth, stretched 
the open country beyond the walls—the rich green 
meadows, the boundary trees dividing them, the 
broad windings of the river in the distance, the 
scattered buildings nearer io view; all wrapped 
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in the evening stillness, all made beautiful by the 
evening peace. On his left hand, the majestic west 
front of York Minster soared over the city, and 
caught the last brightest light of heaven on the 
summits of its lofty towers. Had this noble 
prospect tempted the lost girl to linger and look 
at it? No; thus far, not a sign of her. The 
captain looked round him attentively, and 
walked on. 

He reached the spot where the iron course of 
the railroad strikes its way through arches in the 
old wall. He paused at this place—where the 
central activity of a great railway enterprise 
beats with all the pulses of its loud-clanging life, 
side by side with the dead majesty of the past, 
deep under the old historic stones which tell of 
fortified York and the sieges of two centuries 
since—he stood on this spot, and searched for 
her again, and searched in vain. Others were 
looking idly down at the desolate activity on the 
wilderness of the iron rails; but she was not 
among them. The captain glanced doubtfully 
at the darkening sky, and walked on. 

He stopped again, where the postern of Mic- 
klegate still stands, and still strengthens the city 
wall as of old. Here the paved walk descends a 
few steps, passes through the dark stone guard- 
room of the ancient gate, ascends again, and con- 
tinues its course southward until the walls reach 
the river once more. He paused, and peered 
anxiously into the dim inner corners of the old 
guard-room. Was she waiting there for the 
darkness to come, and hide her from prying eyes ? 
No: a solitary workman loitered through the 
stone chamber; but no other living creature 
stirred in the place. The captain mounted the 
steps which led out from the postern, and walked 
on 


He advanced some fifty or sixty yards along 
the paved footway ; the outlying suburbs of York 
on one side of him, a rope walk and some patches 
of kitchen garden occupying a vacant strip of 


ground, on the other. He advanced with eager 
eyes and quickened step—for he saw before him 
the lonely figure of a woman, standing by the 
parapet of the wall, with her face set towards the 
westward view. He approached cautiously, to 
make sure of her before she turned and observed 
him. There was no mistaking that tall dark figure, 
as it rested against the parapet with a listless 
grace. ‘There she stood, in her long black cloak 
and gown, the last dim light of evening falling ten- 
derly on her pale resolute young face. There she 
stood—not three months since the spoilt darling 
of her parents; the priceless treasure of the 
household, never left unprotected, never trusted 
alone—there she stood in the lovely dawn of her 
womanhood, a castaway ina strange city, wrecked 
on the world! 

Vagabond as he was, the first sight of her 
staggered even the dauntless assurance of Captain 
Wragge. As she slowly turned her face and 
looked at him, he raised his hat, with the nearest 
approach to respect which a long life of unblush- 
ing audacity had left him capable of making. 





“T think I have the honour of addressing the 
younger Miss Vanstone?” he began. “ Deeply 
gratified, I am sure—for more reasons than one.” 

She looked at him with a cold surprise. No 
recollection of the day when he had followed 
her sister and herself on their way home with 
Miss Garth, rose in her memory, while he now 
confronted her, with his altered manner and his 
altered dress. 

“T think you are mistaken,” she said, quietly. 
“You are a perfect stranger to me.” 

“Pardon me,” replied the captain; “I am a 
species of relation. I had the pleasure of seeing 
you in the spring of the present year. I pre- 
sented myself on that memorable occasion to an 
honoured preceptress in your late father’s family. 
Permit me, under equally agreeable circumstances 
to present myself to you. My name is Wragge.” 

By this time he had recovered complete posses- 
sion of his own impudence; his parti-coloured 
eyes twinkled cheerfully, and he accompanied his 
modest announcement of himself with a dancing- 
master’s bow. 

Magdalen frowned, and drew back a step. 
The captain was not a man to be daunted by a 
cold reception. He tucked his umbrella under 
his arm, and jocosely spelt his name for her 
further enlightenment. “w, R, a, double ¢, E— 
Wragge,” said the captain, ticking off the letters 
persuasively on his fingers. 

“T remember your name,” said Magdalen. 
“Excuse me for leaving you abruptly. I have 
an engagement.” 

She tried to pass him, and walk on northwards 
towards the railway. He instantly met the 
attempt by raising both hands, and displaying a 
pair of darned black gloves outspread in polite 
protest. 

“Not that way,” he said; “not that way, 
Miss Vanstone, I beg and entreat !” 

“Why not ?” she asked haughtily. 

“Because,” answered the captain, “that is 


tthe way which leads to Mr. Huxtable’s.” 


In the ungovernable astonishment of hearing 
his reply, she suddenly bent forward, and, for the 
first time, looked him close in the face. He 
sustained her suspicious scrutiny, with every 
appearance of feeling highly gratified by it. 
“nu, uv, x—Hux,” said the captain, playfully 
returning to the old joke; “1, a—ta; Huxta; 
B, L, E—ble; Huxtable.” 

What do you know about Mr. Huxtable ?” 
she asked. ‘ What do you mean by mentioning 
him to me ?” 

The captain’s curly lips took a new twist 
upwards. He immediately replied, to the best 
practical purpose, by producing the handbill from 
his pocket. 

“Phere is just light enough left,” he said, 
for young (and lovely) eyes to read by. Before 
I enter upon the personal statement which your 
flattering inquiry claims from me, pray bestow a 
moment’s attention on this Document.” 

She took the handbill from him. By the last 
gleam of twilight, she read the lines which set a 
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price on her recovery—which published the 
description of her in pitiless print, like the 
description of a strayed dog. No tender con- 
sideration had prepared her for the shock, no 
kind words softened it to her when it came. The 
vagabond whose cunning eyes watched her 
eagerly while she read, knew no more that the 
handbill which he had stolen, had only been 
prepared in anticipation of the worst, and was 
only to be publicly used in the event of all more 
considerate means of tracing her being tried in 
vain—than she knew it. The bill dropped from 
her hand; her face flushed deeply. She turned 
away from Captain Wragge, as if all idea of his 
existence had passed out of her mind. 

“Oh, Norah, Norah!” she said to herself, 
sorrowfully. “After the letter I wrote you— 
after the hard struggle I had to go away! Oh, 
Norah! Norah!” 

** How is Norah?” inquired the captain, with 
the utmost politeness. 

She turned upon him with an angry brightness 
in her large grey eyes. “Is this thing shown 
publicly ?” she asked, stamping her foot on it. “Is 
the mark on my neck described all over York ?” 

“Pray compose yourself,” pleaded the per- 
suasive Wragge. “ At present I have every rea- 
son to believe that you have just perused the only 
copy in circulation. Allow me to pick it up.” 

Before he could touch the bill, she snatched it 
from the pavement, tore it into fragments, and 
threw them over the wall. 

* Bravo !” cried the captain. “‘ You remind me 
of your poor dear mother. The family spirit, 
Miss Vanstone. We all inherit our hot blood 
from my maternal grandfather.” 

“How did you come by it?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

** My dear creature, I have just told you,” re- 
monstrated the captain. “ We all come by it from 
my maternal grandfather.” 

“How did you come by that handbill?” she 
repeated, passionately. 

“T beg ten thousand pardons! My head was 
running on the family spirit—How did I come 
by it? Briefly thus.” Here Captain Wragge 
entered on his personal statement; taking his 
customary vocal exercise through the longest 
words in the English language, with the highest 
elocutionary relish. Having on this rare occa- 
sion nothing to gain by concealment, he departed 
from his ordinary habits; and with the utmost 
amazement at the novelty of his own situation, 
permitted himself to tell the unmitigated truth. 

The effect of the narrative on Magdalen by no 
means fulfilled Captain Wragge’s anticipations 
in relating it. She was not startled ; she was not 
irritated ; she showed no disposition to cast her- 
self on his mercy, and to seek his advice. She 
looked him steadily in the face; and all she said 
when he had neatly rounded his last sentence, 
was—“ Go on.” 

“Go on?” repeated the captain. “ Shocked 
to disappoint you, I am sure—but, the fact is, I 


“No you have not,” she rejoined; “ you have 
left out the end of your story. The end of it is :— 
You came here to look for me; and you mean to 
earn the fifty pounds reward.” 

Those plain words so completely staggered 
Captain Wragge, that for the moment he stood 
speechless. But he had faced awkward truths of 
all sorts far too often to be permanently discon- 
certed by them. Before Magdalen could pursue 
her advantage, the vagabond had recovered his 
balance : Wragge was himself again. 

“Smart,” said the captain, laughing in- 
dulgently, and drumming with his umbrella on 
the pavement. “Some men might take it 
seriously. I’m not easily offended. Try again.” 

Magdalen looked at him through the gathering 
darkness, in mute perplexity. All her little ex- 
perience of society, had been experience among 
people who possessed a common sense of honour, 
and a common responsibility of social position. 
She had hitherto seen nothing but the successful 
human product from the great manufactory of 
Civilisation. Here was one of the failures—and, 
with all her quickness, she was puzzled how to 
deal with it. 

“ Pardon me for returning to the subject,” 
pursued the captain. “It has just occurred to 
my mind that you might actually have spoken in 
earnest. My poor child! how can I earn the 
fifty pounds before the reward is offered to me? 
Those handbills may not be publicly posted for 
a week to come. Precious as you are to all your 
relatives (myself included), take my word for it, 
the lawyers who are managing this case will 
not pay fifty pounds for you if they can pos- 
sibly help it. Are you still persuaded that my 
needy pockets are gaping for the money? Very 
good. Button them up, in spite of me, with 
your own fair fingers. There is a train to London 
at nine-forty-five to-night. Submit yourself to 
your friend’s wishes ; and go back by it.” 

“Never !” said Magdalen, firing at the bare 
suggestion, exactly as the captain had intended 
she should. “If my mind had not been made up 
before, that vile handbill would have decided 
me. I forgive Norah,” she added, turning away, 
and speaking to herself, “but not Mr, Pendril, 
and not Miss Garth.” 

“ Quite right!” observed Captain Wragge. 
“The family spirit. I should have done the same 
myself at your age: it runs in the blood. Hark! 
there goes the clock again—half-past seven. 
Miss Vanstone! pardon this seasonable abrupt- 
ness. If you are to carry out your resolution— 
if you are to be your own mistress much longer, 
you must take a course of some kind before 


perienced, you are in imminent danger. Here is 
a position of emergency on one side—and here 
am J, on the other, with an uncle’s interest in 
you, full of advice. Tap me.” 

* Suppose I choose to depend on nobody, and 
to act for myself?” said Magdalen. “ What 
then ?” 





have done.” 


“Then,” replied the captain, “you will 


eight o’clock. You are young, you are inex- 
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walk straight into one of the four traps 
which are set to catch you in the ancient 
and interesting city of York. Trap the first, 
at Mr. Huxtable’s house ; trap the second, at 
all the hotels; trap the third, at the rail- 
way station; trap the fourth, at the theatre. 
That man with the handbills has had an hour at 
his disposal. If he has not set those four traps 
(with the assistance of the local solicitor) by this 
time, he is not the competent lawyer’s clerk I 
take him for. Come, come, my dear girl! if there 
is somebody else in the background, whose ad- 
vice you prefer to mine——” 

“You see that I am alone,” she interposed, 
proudly. “If you knew me better, you would 
know that I depend on nobody but myself.” 

Those words decided the only doubt which 
now remained in the captain’s mind—the doubt 
whether the course was clear before him. The 
motive of her flight from home was evidently 
what the handbills assumed it to be—a reckless 
faney for going on the stage, “One of two 
things,” thought Wragge to himself in his logical 
way. “ She’s worth more than fifty pounds to me 
in her present situation, or she isn’t. If she is, 
her friends may whistle for her. If she isn’t, I 
have only to keep her till the bills are posted.” 
Fortified by this simple plan of action, the cap- 
tain returned to the charge ; and politely placed 
Magdalen between the two inevitable alternatives 
of trusting herself to him, on the one hand, or 
of returning to her friends, on the other. 

*T respect independence of character, where- 
ever I find it,” he said, with an air of virtuous 
severity. “In a young and lovely relative, I 
more than respect—I admire it. But (excuse 
the bold assertion), to walk on a way of your 
own, you must first have a way to walk on. 
Under existing circumstances, where is your 
way? Mr. Huxtable is out of the question, to 
begin with.” 

“Out of the question for to-night,” said 


Magdalen; “ but what hinders me from writing” 


to Mr. Huxtable, and making my own private 
arrangements with him for to-morrow ?” 

“ Granted, with all my heart—a hit, a palpable 
hit. Now, for my turn. To get to to-morrow 
(excuse the bold assertion, once more), you must 
first pass through to-night. Where are you to 
sleep ?” 

* Are there no hotels in York ?” 

* Excellent hotels, for large families; excellent 
hotels, for single gentlemen. The very worst hotels 
in the world for handsome young ladies, who 
present themselves alone at the door, without 
. male escort, without a maid in attendance, and 
without a single article of luggage. Dark as it 
is, I think 1 could see a lady’s box, if there was 
anything of the sort in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“ My box is at the cloak-room. What is to 
prevent my sending the ticket for it ?” 

“ Nothing—if you want to communicate your 
address by means of your box—nothing what- 
ever, Think; pray think! Do you really sup- 





pose that the people who are looking for you, || 
are such fools as not to have aneye on the cloak- |) 
room? Do you think they are such fools—when | 
they find you don’t come to Mr. Huxtable’s at 
eight to-night—as not to inquire at all the 
hotels? Do you think a young lady of your | 
striking appearance (even if they consented to 
receive you) could take up her abode at an 
inn, without becoming the subject of universal 
curiosity and remark? Here is night coming 
on as fast as it can. Don’t let me bore you: | 
only let me ask once more—Where are you to | 
sleep?” 

There was no answer to that question: in | 
Magdalen’s position, there was literally no an- | 
swer to it, on her side. She was silent. 

“Where are you to sleep?” repeated the | 
captain. “The reply is obvious—under my 
roof. Mrs. Wragge will be charmed to see you. 
Look upon her as your aunt ; pray look upon her 
as your aunt. The landlady is a widow, the 
house is close by, there are no other lodgers, and 
there is a bedroom to let. Can anything be more 
satisfactory, under all the circumstances? Pray 
observe, I say nothing about to-morrow—I leave 
to-morrow to you, and confine myself exclusively 
to the night. I may, or may not, command 
theatrical facilities, which I am in a position to 
offer you. Sympathy and admiration may, or 
may not, be strong within me, when I contem- 
plate the dash and independence of your cha- 
racter. Hosts of examples of bright stars of 
the British drama, who have begun their appren- 
ticeship to the stage as you are beginning yours, 
may, or may not, crowd on my memory. These 
are topics for the future. For the present, I 
confine myself within my strict range of duty. 
We are within five minutes’ walk of my present 
address. Allow me to offer you my arm. No? 
You hesitate? You distrust me? Good Hea- 
vens! is it possible you can have heard anything 
to my disadvantage ?” 

* Quite possible,” said Magdalen, without a 
moment’s flinching from the answer. 

“May I inquire the particulars?” asked the 
captain, with the politest composure. “Don’t 
spare my feelings; oblige me by speaking out. 
In the plainest terms, now, what have you 
heard ?” 

She answered him with a woman’s desperate 
disregard of consequences, when she is driven to 
bay—she answered him instantly : 

“T have heard you are a Rogue.” 

“Have you, indeed?” said the impenetrable 
Wragge- “A Rogue? Well! I waive my pri- 
vilege of setting you right on that point fora 
fitter time. For the sake of argument, let us 
say [am Rogue. What is Mr. Huxtable ?” 

“A respectable man, or I should not have seen 
him in the house where we first met.” 

“Very good. Now observe! You talked of 
writing to Mr. Huxtable, a minute ago. What 
do you think a respectable man is likely to do 
with a young lady, who openly acknowledges 
that she has run away from her home and her 
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friends to go on the stage? My dear girl, on 
your own showing, it’s not a respectable man 
you want in your present predicament. It’s a 
Rogue—like me.” 

Magdalen laughed bitterly. 

“There is some truth in that,” she said. 
“Thank you for recalling me to myself and my 
|| circumstances. I have my end to gain—and who 
'| am I, to pick and choose the way of getting to 
| it? It ismyturm to beg pardon now. I have 
| been talking as if 1 was a young lady of family 
| and position. Absurd! We know better than 
| that, don’t we, Captain Wragge ? You are quite 

right. Nobody’s child must sleep under Some- 
|| body’s roof—and why not yours ?” 
| “This way,” said the captain, dexterously 

profiting by the sudden change in her humour, 
|| and cunningly refraining from exasperating it by 
| saying more himself. “This way.” 
| She followed him a few steps, and suddenly 
stopped, 

“Suppose I am discovered?” she broke out, 
abruptly. “Who has any authority over me? 
Who can take me back, if I don’t choose to 
go? If they all find me to-morrow, what then ? 
Can’t I say No, to Mr. Pendril? Can’t I trust 
my own courage with Miss Garth ?” 

“Can you trust your courage with your 
sister ?”? whispered the captain, who had not 
| forgotten the references to Norah which had 

twice escaped her already. 
| Her head drooped. She shivered, as if the 

cold night air had struck her, and leaned back 
| wearily against the parapet of the wall. 
| “Not with Norah,” she said, sadly. “I could 
| trast myselfwith the others. Not with Norah.” 
“This way,” repeated Captain Wragge. She 
roused herself; looked up at the darkening 
| heaven, looked round at the darkening view. 
— must be, must,” she said—and followed 
m. 
| The Minster clock struck the quarter to eight 
as they left the Walk on the Wall, and descended 
| the steps into Rosemary-lane. Almost at the 
| same moment, the lawyer’s clerk from London 
gave the last instructions to his subordinates, 
| and took up his own position, on the opposite 
side of the river, within easy view of Mr. Hux- 
table’s door. 
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To every one who has seen or heard of our 


adventurous Asiatie visitors, the question will 

|| naturally occur, “ What will they think of their 

| own countrymen when they get back again, on 

comparing the state of things Japanese with 

| what they have witnessed in Europe? How 

| will they, at first, reconcile themselves to the 

absence of railways, gas, telegraphs, postage- 

stamps, carriages, and operatic spectacles ? What 

|| impression are they likely themselves to receive, 

| on returning to give an account of their mission 
to the authorities who sent them hither P” 

For, experience teaches the traveller that not 





until he revisits his native land can he fully ap- 


preciate what he has seen elsewhere in relation | 


to what he left at home. The Dutchman has no 
idea how wonderfully flat Holland is, until he 
takes his rest, after a tour in Switzerland, in his 
own country-house on the banks of a current- 


less canal. The varied beauties of landscape || 
scenery are never so thoroughly felt, as after | 
the monotony of a long sea voyage. How | 
heartily do Arctic discoverers enjoy the luxu- | 


rious influence of a temperate climate! How 
couriers, who have been posting night after 
night, revel in the comfort of a pair of sheets in 
an unjolting sleeping-place! ‘The rustic who 
returns to his village, after a first visit to 
London town, never before knew how small 
was that village : how noiseless, grass-grown, and 
thinly-populated. And it is likely that the 
Japanese ambassadors, until they set foot once 
more in Japan, will hardly suspect what a sin- 
gular place is Japan, aud what a singular people 
are the Japanese. 

Authentic accounts of those curious islands, 
situated at the uttermost ends of the earth, are 
not too common. A late and valuable contri- 
bution has been furnished by the Marquis de 
Moges, who accompanied Baron Gros to China, 
and who gives us some idea of the contrasts to 
their ay experience which our Oriental 

uests wi 
oot on their native shores. Their return 
voyage, made on board a French ship of war, 
will keep them in the midst of Frankish habits to 
the last. They will not, like poor Baron Gros 
and his suite, be obliged to put up with a hired 
merchant steamer, be half eaten up by rats, red 
and white ants, and cockroaches, on their way 


homeward. And it must be confessed, however 


they may regret and envy many of our accidental 
wonders, they will find much at home to be con- 
tented with, and even to be proud of. Above 
all, they will meet with people willing to be 
instructed, and not too conceited to profit by 
the results of distant enterprise. 

Simoda, the first Japanese port touched at by 
M. de Moges, is small and narrow, but safe and 
sheltered, except towards the south-west, where 
it is a little exposed. Broken peaks, luxuriant 
vegetation reaching down to the sea, pine-trees 
scattered amidst the rocks, rice-fields in terraces 
one above the other, delicious valleys each 
with its brook, bursts of sunshine at different 
points of the distance lighting up rugged and 
volcanic mountains, lend enchantment to the 
view. The peasantry look cheerful and happy; 
the cottages are exquisitely clean, with an air of 
ease and comfort about them. 

If with nations, as with individuals, cleanli- 
ness is to be regarded as a test of welfare, the 
Japanese must be considered a happy people. 
They were smiling and merry in their mein, 
welcoming their visitors; the women did not 
run away at the sight of Europeans, as in Cliina ; 
nor were you surrounded with a crowd of ragged 
coolies. The costume of the common people 
is extremely simple—a sort of wide robe with a 
girdle; but the principal feature is their exqui- 


meet with, as soon as they set | 
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site personal cleanliness. ‘The contrast was 
especially agreeable to persons who had been 
spending six months at Shanghai, in the midst of 
that disgusting human ant-hill which is called a 
Chinese town, and on the flat and wearisome 
banks of the Whampou. 

Simoda was the scene of the famous shipwreck 
of the Russian frigate, the Diana : a rare instance 
of a ship at sea being destroyed by the effects of 
an earthquake. At one minute, the frigate had 
sixty feet of water beneath her; at another, she 
could see her anchors. Then, an immense wave, 
rolling in all at once from the open sea, suddenly 
filled the roadstead, upset the town, and inun- 
dated the valley. The admiral and his men 
swam on shore; only fourteen of the crew were 
lost. 

The Japanese authorities gave a cordial wel- 
come to the French embassy, paying the first 
visit. When it was returned, the governor, Na- 
morano Nedanwano Kami, received his visitors 
with perfect grace beneath the portico of his 
palace, surrounded by his principal officers. A 
splendid collation was served in a vast audi- 
ence-chamber. The strangers took their places 
to the left, on seats; the governor and six of his 
officers squatted on their heels, on the other 
side, opposite to their guests. ‘The Japanese in- 
terpreter, kneeling, transmitted to the governor 
the sentences uttered by the Abbé Mermet. 
Shortly, tea and saki (a spirit made from rice, 
lukewarm, and frightfully strong) were sent 
round. Fish, pork, and eggs in forty different 
shapes, were successively served in dishes and 
cups, made of red, brown, and black lacquer. Gene- 
rally speaking, Japanese cookery appeared analo- 
gous to that of China, but was infinitely supe- 
rior in style of serving, in tempting appearance, 
and in cleanliness. The persons who waited, wore 
each two sabres ; and at each fresh course there 
was a “‘surprise”—a little refinement of luxury 
and elegance, which is not to be found at the 
tables of Chinese mandarins. At first, there 
were dwarf trees, trained into the form of flowers 
or animals ; then, came an enormous fish ina 
dish representing the sea and seaweeds, followed 
by groups of charming flowers made with craw- 
fish and cut turnips. The governor boasted 
with a smile of satisfaction that the flowers were 
the handiwork of his officers : imparting thereby 
a high idea of those gentlemen’s skill, but also 
a diminished estimate of the importance and 
gravity of their occupations. In the midst of 
these strange novelties, the greatest marvel was 
to behold a real giteau de Savoie, or sponge- 
cake, admirably sliced and perfect in flavour. 
This importation dates from the time of the 
Spaniards—that is, two centuries ago—and still 
retains in Japan its Castilian name. 

The bazaar of Simoda deserves special men- 
tion. To this very day the Japanese are for- 
bidden, on pain of death, to sell anything what- 
ever to strangers; the government reserves to 
itself the monopoly of selling to foreigners. 
The authorities, therefore, expecting the arrival 
of the vessels of the four nations, had got toge- 
ther in an immense shed, every product of the 





country likely to attract attention. Japanese 
lacquer-work appeared in every possible form; 
there were long rows of inkstands, boxes, trunks, 
and tables of all sizes and colours. Every object 
was ticketed with its price in “ itchibous,” | 
written in Arabic numerals; and a little wooden | 
packing-case, made expressly to fit each article, 
was ready to receive it, mm be sent on board. 
Everybody was bitten with the mania of buying, 
from the ambassador and his secretaries, to the 
naval officers and common sailors. It was com- 
puted that the French spent some thirty thousand 
francs in laequer-work at Simoda. 

Their intercourse with the inhabitants was as 
familiar as could be; they went on shore at all 
hours of the day and night. Everywhere they 
were weil received. During the day, they visited 
the pagodas, which are very curious; they went 
into different houses to drink tea; and in the 
evening they joined the choruses and dances in 
honour of the moon. Frequently they were ac- 
commodated with boats to return on board, gra- 
tuitously; but they weretold witha smilethat they 
must not expect the same civility and attention at 
Jeddo,which turned out to be the case. ‘To the 
last minute before their departure, the decks of 
the vessels were crowded with Japanese come to 
drink champagne and liqueurs, to inspect the 
steam-engines and the different parts of the ship, 
and to write upon their fans long notes of what 
they saw. In the Celestial Empire it was quite 
different; not a single Chinaman came on board | 
except for the purpose of selling his wares. The | 
Japanese endeavour to obtain information; the 
Chinaman disdains everything which does not 
appertain to the ways and customs of the black- 
haired race. | 

The day before the embassy set sail, they were | 
informed of the death, or rather of the publica- 
tion of the death, of the Taicoun, who had been 
carried off three weeks previously by gout in the 
stomach, at the early age of thirty-five. The 
government, following the traditional policy of 
the court of Jeddo, judged it prudent to conceal 
his decease for a hile. His successor, an 
adopted son, was ouly thirteen years old, and not 
yet recognised. A council of regency conducted 
the government. For forty days the Japanese 
were obliged to let their beards grow, in token of 
mourning. It was whispered, very confidentially, 
that the new Taicoun was terribly ill-tempered. 
He was commencing his “grand studies,” and 
had little taste for Confucius and his commen- 
tators. Etiquette required that he should be 
acquainted with them. His tutor could only 
speak to him on his knees, but in that deferen- 
tial posture he spoke pretty severely. 

On their arrival at Jeddo they were besieged 
for eight-and-forty hours by a crowd of Japanese 
officers, clad in rich silks, with a tail of double- 
sabred followers, coming and going, and circu- 
lating throughout the vessel. Seven governors 
of Jeddo came on board at once. But the cold 
politeness of these fine officials raised sincere 
regrets for the hearty good nature of the people 
of Simoda. Baron Gros’s decided determina- 
tion to go on shore, to reside in the city of 
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Jeddo, and to negotiate his treaty there, excited 
the strongest objections on the part of these 
high functionaries, and gave rise to intermi- 
nable negotiations. Among other excuses, it 
was urged that “an intense cholera was ging 
at Jeddo, three thousand persons had die 
of it, and three hundred per day were still 
dying; it was impossible for visitors to risk 
their lives by entering the town at such a 
time.” Baron Gros answered that the cholera 
was nothing new to him, that he had seen plenty 
of it in France, and that he was not a bit afraid 
of it. 

They found in Jeddo, a population of two 
millions and a half, and also a multitude of 
little wooded heights, covered with bonzeries, 
from which there is a charming view over the 
rest of the city. Every instant you pass large 
gardens, in which the Japanese walk with their 
families ; for they never go out, except on busi- 
ness. In Japan, as in China, the magistrates 
rarely show themselves to the people, and then 
in state costume, and attended by a suite, The 
Japanese could hardly trust their ears, when 
they were told that Napoleon III. went out in 
a phaeton almost daily, alone and unattended, 
| driving the carriage himself; or perhaps on horse- 
back, with a single aide-de-camp ; and that the 
rest of his time was devoted to business. The 
idea of a prince showing himself familiarly to 
subjects, shocked all their prejudices; but the 
fact of a sovereign attending to the administra- 
tion of his dominions, confounded their reason. 
Consequently they remarked, with an air of dee 
conviction, that it must be very wearisome wor 
to be the*Taicoun of the French. ‘They were 
not far from the truth, perhaps. 

When the Emperor of Japan goes out, the 
| streets must be completely empty; every one 

must keep within doors ; the city must be silent 
and motionless. Any stray individual who may 
happen to be abroad, must remain fixed and 
stationary, with his forehead bowed towards the 

round; the least infraction of this rule would 

e punished with death. However, the inhabi- 
tants of Jeddo are rarely troubled by their 
sovereign’s presence; he does not leave his 
palace more than five or six times a year. 

In Japan, horses are not shod with iron ; 
they wear straw shoes like the men. Moreover, 
| they are honourably treated, being reserved 
solely for the saddle. Carts, at Jeddo, are 
dragged by bulls; in all Nipon, there does not 
exist a single carriage. Nor is any one who 
chooses, at liberty to ride on horseback in the 
capital of the Taicoun; that privilege is re- 
served for great functionaries. Jeddo possesses 
five hundred wrestlers, of herculean proportions, 
who wrestle for hire, at private entertainments. 
The embassy had an idea of sending for them 
one evening: but, on consideration, it was set 
down as an undignified exhibition, and the pro- 
ject was consequently given up. 

Espionage throughout Japan is open, habitual, 
legal, and official. It rises to the height of a poli- 
tical principle; it is part of the government ma- 
chinery. One half of the people of Japan are spies 





over the other half. During the conferences 
with Baron Gros, one of the Japanese plenipo- 
tentiaries, named Kamai Sakio Kami, was taci- 
turn, never uttering a word, not even in the 
midst of the most earnest discussions. His busi- 
ness seemed to be to listen, and not to talk; and 
no favourable idea of his intellect was formed. 
One day the embassy was astonished at learn- 
ing the real nature and importance of his func- 
tions. They beheld on his visiting-card the 
noble title, Impertat Spy. 

A fanciful legend attributes the first coloni- 
sation of the Japanese Archipelago, to a Chinese 
emigration. A sovereign of the Middle Em- 
pire, by his violence and cruelty, made every 
one around him tremble. Feeling that his 
strength began to fail, he consoled Timself by 
the popular belief that the elixir of immortalit. 
was a possibility, and unconsciously forestalle 
a portion of “A Strange Story.” One of his 
doctors, hoping to save ‘his own head by getting 
out of his master’s way, undertook to discover 
the elixir. “The herb of long life,” he said, 
“really exists. It grows beyond the seas, in the 
valleys of Kiousiou: but its nature is so subtle 
and delicate, that its virtues cannot be retained 
unless it be gathered by the purest and the 
chastest of hands. Give me three hundred young 
boys and as many girls, robust and healthy in 
constitution, selected from the first families of 
the empire. We will cross the sea, and in a 
few weeks’ time will bring back the precious 
plant which will infallibly prolong your ma- 
jesty’s life.” 

The cunning doctor went his way, and settled 
with his companions in the emerald isle of the 
far East ; in verdant Kiousiou ; founding thus the 
fine race of men who have peopled the Japanese 
Archipelago for ages past. 

Unfortunately, there are several facts which 
contradict this romantic origin. The Japanese, 
as white as many Europeans, can hardly be the de- 
scendants of the yellow sons of Ham. They them- 
selves repudiate all community of origin with 
the Chinese. As a race, the inhabitants of Nipon 
are unquestionably superior to the population of 
China. We may reasonably suppose the Japanese 
to belong to the great Mongolian family, and to 
have originated in an ancient emigration which 
came by the way of the Corea. 

The Japanese call their country, Nipon, in 
common conversation, and in poetical language 
the Empire of the Rising Sun. Their Archi- 
pelago consists of four large islands and a mul- 
titude of little islands. The four large are Yeso, 
Nipon, Sikok, and Kiousiou. In Nipon, the 
most considerable, are situated the three great 
oe religious and commercial capitals of 

apan : namely, Ye’do or Jeddo, the residence 
of the Taicoun, or civil sovereign; Meako, the 
residence of the Mikado, or religious sove- 
reign; and Oosaka, the commercial metro- 
polis. The Taicoun’s empire extends over more 
than three thousand eight hundred isles and 
islets. Every year the Archipelago is the scene 
of violent cathauiite, for which reason the 
houses are only one story high, and are built 
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of wood. Several voleanoes are still in erup- 
tion, There is no eternal snow in Japan. The 
neighbouring seas are the most stormy in the 
world, ravaged by redoutable typhoons. The 
equinoetial gales are of unusual strength. St. 
Francts Xavier said that, in his time, ont of 
three ships that sailed to Japan, it was a rare 
event for one to come back. ‘The climate of 
Japan, cold in the north and hot in the south, 
but always dry, is very healthy. The Dutch 
say that, during the heats, it is almost as warm 
in the island of Kiousiou as in Java; but in 
winter, snow falls. 

In favourable weather, the voyage from 
Shanghai to Nangasaki takes only three days; 
that from the Chinese coast to Jeddo, a week. 
Nevertheless, the trade between the Celestial 
Empire and Japan is almost null, owing to the 
jealous exclusion of all foreigners by Japan. 

ot more than four or five trading junks, at the 
outside, pay an annual visit to Nangasaki. The 
Japanese silk is very plentiful, but not so fine as 
the Chinese; the tea in Japan is of inferior 
flavour, and even slightly acrid; but the national 
vanity pronounces it far superior to that of the 
continent. It is but sparingly imported. On 
the other hand, medicines are excessively dear 
throughout the whole of Nipon, and it is as- 
serted that the cargoes of the few junks 
— do arrive, consist principally of Chinese 

rugs, 

The J apanese women receive a certain amount 
of education ; they have schools ; and, unlike the 
Chinese ladies, they do not regard foreigners as 
devils, Married women distinguish themselves 
from single women by plucking out their eye- 
brows and staining their teeth black, with a mix- 
ture of iron filings aud saki. They walk about 
the streets at complete liberty, and are not shut 
up in yamouns, like the female inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire. 

There does not exist the least scrap of a 
newspaper, in Japan: the publication of news 
being strictly forbidden. It is worse even than 
in China, where at least the official journal, the 
Pekin Gazette, with its numerous columns, ap- 
pears every day, and is spread throughout the 
empire. Japanese history is the most wearisome 
in the world; it is almost a daily record of the 
acts and deeds of the Taicoun: ‘“ The emperor 
went out, the emperor has been ill, the emperor 
went to look at the flowers.” 


The Japanese of all classes are passionately 


fond of the hot bath. Hot baths are a na- 
tional institution. They are held to be prefer- 
able to sleep itself, for cooling the blood and re- 
posing the members. The attendants of the 
embassy at Jeddo bathed so boisterously as to 
prevent their guests from sleeping during half 
the night. It is said that in summer the entire 
operation is completed in the streets, and that 
ladies do not hesitate to perform their ablutions 
in front of their doors. But the approach of 
winter prevented the Europeans from witnessing 
that singular spectacle. 

When the Japanese want to designate their 
“J,” their own self, their personality, they point 





to their nose; with them, the tip of the nose is 
the seat of individuality. In this there is no. | 
thing so very absurb; a Frenchman, for the 
same purpose, will indicate his stomach. 

The monetary unit of Japan is the itchibou: | 
a pretty piece of silver, shaped like a domino, 
Three itchibous are worth a Mexican piastre, 
The kobang, a gold coin, is worth four itchibous, 
The Dutch at Nangasaki employ, besides, paper 
taéls ; the common people use sapeks, a copper 
coin, for small transactions. 

China is the country of equality; every one 
there, except the sons of tankaderes or boat- 
women, may, on passing a good examination, 
become a mandarin, and aspire to honours, 
Japan, on the contrary, is a feudal empire, 
governed by a military aristocracy. There are |, 
nine classes of Japanese; with very rare ex- || 
ceptions, no one can rise above the class in | 
which he was born. Ever attempt of the kind | 
is unfavourably rented and is adverse to | 
public opinion. The absence of ambition and | 
of luxury is the probable cause of the quiet air, | 
the complete satisfaction, the expansive gaiety, | 
which mark the Japanese character. Nowhere | 
else, do you meet with people so contented, and 
so devoid of anxious thought. | 

The princes or daimio, the nobles, the priests, | 
and the military, constitute the four first classes | 
of the nation, and enjoy the privilege of wearing | 
two sabres, The uke officials and the me- || 
dical men form the fifth class, and may wear one | 
sabre. The merchants and wholesale dealers, 
the retail dealers and artisans, the peasants and | 
the coolies, the tanners and the leather curriers, | 
make the four last classes of the population, 
and may not, in any case, wear any sabre. All 
who deal in skins are reckoned impure; they | 
are not allowed to reside in towns, but dwell in | 
villages especially allotted to them in the open 
country. They supply the state with execu- 
tioners, who do not lead an idle life; for the 
penal laws of Japan are exceedingly rigorous, 
and inflict the punishment of death for very 
trifling offences. Whosoever causes his neigh- 
bour’s death through imprudence, or conceals 
a criminal, is immediately beheaded. It is to 
be hoped that further intercourse with Europe 
may temper the severity of Japanese legisla- 
tion. 

The only sciences cultivated in the empire are 
medicine andastronomy. There are two obser- 
vatories in the island of Nipon; one at Jeddo, 
the other at Meako. The great comet of October, || 
1858, did not cause the slightest signsof astonish- | 
ment or uneasiness in the natives’ countenances. 
At Shanghai, during an eclipse of the moon, very 
different manifestations were made. The mili- 
tary mandarins shot their arrows, to kill the 
dragon who was devouring the moon; from 
every junk and every pagoda there resounded 
a deafening din of gongs, intended to frighten 
the monster away. The Japanese physicians 
read Dutch medical books and seriously studied 
their art. Two of them assiduously frequented 


the embassy, for the sake of consulting the navy 
surgeons respecting the cholera. 
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In religious matters, the Japanese are tole- 
rant, or rather very indifferent. In the Archi- 
pelago, for ages past, several ye have co- 
existed in peace; Buddhism and the religion 
of Confucius, foreign importations, share the 

ublic favour with the Sinto or worship of the 
Kenia the primitive religion of the country. 
Thanks to this tolerance, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese missionaries had not been many years in 
Japan before two hundred thousand natives of 
the highest classes had received baptism and 
become Christian converts. Such a religious 
movement was unexampled. But times are 
changed. For the last two hundred years, there 
has not been a single Christian in Japan. 
They were all exterminated by the Emperors 
Taiko and Yeyas. 

Lately, three or four French missionaries 
have made attempts in the Loo-Choo Islands ; 
but their zeal has been productive of little 
effect. An army of satellites are occupied day 
and night in preventing them from holding 
any communication with the islanders. Their 
servants are incessantly chan All the houses 
which look towards their dwelling have had 
their doors and windows bricked up, and an 
outlet made on the other side. Whenever 
| they go out for a walk in the country, every 
| one is ordered to retire; and the only and 
| invariable reply to all their questions is, “1 
| do not understand.” In this respect the Japa- 

nese entertain at the present day the ideas 

of two hundred years ago. They have not 
made the slightest progress. They reminded 
the French embassy of the famous reply of the 

Spanish captain to the emperor, which eed ht 

about the great persecution. Taiko, one day, 

expressing to the captain his astonishment at the 
|| vast possessions of the king his master, inquired 
| how a kingdom comparatively so small had 
| succeeded in acquiring such enormous domains ? 
|| “In a very simple way,” the Spaniard incon- 

siderately replied. And, thereupon, he explained 
how Spanish priests had settled in newly- 
discovered countries, and converted the idola- 
trous inhabitants by their virtues and their 
eloquence; and how the court of Madrid, 
finding the ground ready prepared and the 
converts to Roman Catholicism favourably 
disposed, had sent a few troops into the 
country, and had annexed it to its own do- 
minions, The imprudent hint was not thrown 
away upon the sharp-witted sovereign of Japan. 
He immediately resolved on the ruin of Christi- 
anity, and carried out his resolve with unswerv- 
ing perseverance. The Spanish and Portuguese 
—_ were expelled from his realm. The 

apanese Christians were compelled to choose 
between abjuration or death. In a few years, 
nothing remained of the wonderful edifice 
rapidly raised by St. Francis Xavier. But it 
will be evident that the revolution which crushed 
Christianity in Japan, was purely political, and 
in no degree religious. 

There is no standing army in Japan, All the 
two-sabred gentry, who form the suite of the 














soldiers in time of war. Individually, they are 
very brave; but their swords and spears will 
hardly enable them to resist European tactics. 
It is asserted, however, that, conscious of their 
weakness, they carefully read strategical works. 
Japan feels that Europe has made the first 
breach in her exclusiveness, and is tormented 
just now by a touch of anxious uncertainty 
respecting the future. She understands fully 
that, with bows and arrows, she can make no 
head against Minié rifles, and she endeavours to 
acquire a knowledge of the actual state of naval 
science and military art. To have soldiers 
worthy of the name, she must at once renounce 
sandals, puffy trousers, and long robes trailing 
behind ; but she is ready to make the sacrifice. 
The Japanese have not, like the Chinese, the 
stupid prejudice to believe and to boast them- 
selves superior to every other people. They 
set themselves above the Chinese and the 
Coreans, but they estimate the Western Powers 
at their real value. 

In Japan, in case of necessity, people now 
ouly perform the pantomime of ripping open 
their own abdomen ; they cut the carotid artery, 
or get a friendly hand to cut it for them. 
Evidently, the Happy Despatch is an ancient 
custom fast going out of fashion. Many anec- 
dotes relating thereto, which have widely circu- 
lated, belong to quite bygone times. 

The government of a like that of the 
kingdom of Siam, presents the singular fact of 
two sovereigns reigning simultaneously, in a 
regular and normal way, in virtue of the con- 
stitution of the country. In Siam, there is a 
first and a second king, who exercise the supreme 
power at the same time; in Japan, there are the 
civil emperor and the ecclesiastical emperor, the 
Taicoun and the Mikado. The Taicoun, whom 
Europeans wrongly style the Emperor of Japan, 
is only the delegate, the lieutenant of the 
Mikado, who is the real sovereign of Nipon, 
This illustrious personage is the representative 
of the ancient dynasties, the descendant of 
the gods, and too elevated to busy himself 
with things of this world and to attend to 
the administration of affairs, he turns over 
that duty to his subordinate. Originally, 
the Taicouns were only mayors of the palace, 
the chief officers of a degenerate dynasty de- 
clined from its native vigour. Instead of con- 
fining in a cloister the last Japanese Merovin- 
gian, they have shaved his head, have shut him 
up in a sumptuous temple, and converted him 
into a living idol; both the demigod himself and 
the nation at large being firmly persuaded that 
such a condition is most in conformity with 
his divine origin. The new dynasty took 
its seat on the throne, and usurped the power 
thereto appertaining, protesting all the while its 
great respect for its old masters, and continuing 
to acknowledge them as the absolute soverei 
of the Archipelago. On this fiction does the 
whole edifice of the Japanese political constitu- 
tion depend. The Mikado continues to reside 
at Meako, the ancient capital of the Children of 
the Sun, surrounded by a sumptuous court, the 





| princes and governors in time of peace, act as 
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object of the outward respect of his all-powerful 
vassal. His indolent existence is passed within 
the enclosure of his vast palace, from which an 
inflexible policy forbids him to stir. His court 
is the rendezvous of poets, musicians, artists, 
and astronomers. The rice he eats, is carefully 
selected grain by grain. He never puts on the 
same garments twice; he never drinks twice 
from the same cup; it is instantly broken, lest 

rofane lips should dare to touch it. Formerly, 
fre had to remain hours and hours upon his 
throne, establishing and securing by his own im- 
mobility the stability of the empire in general. 
Were he to stir and turn his head, the portion of 
Japan lying in that direction would be threatened 
by terrific misfortunes. But no earthy Mikado 
being found capable of sitting pass motion- 
less, and many provinces of Nipon having 
suffered evils in plenty, a compromise was hit 
upon. At present, the crown, placed upon the 
throne, suffices to ensure the stability of the 
empire, and to spread tranquillity throughout 
all Nipon. For two hundred years, Japan has 
been at peace, untroubled by any war, external 
or civil. 

But everything in this world has its day, 
dynasties as well as dogs. This haughty lieu- 
tenant of the Mikado, this potent Taicoun, 
chief of the armies and moderator of the Archi- 
pelago, has allowed himself to be circumvented 
m the inextricable meshes of etiquette and 
vanity. He has been persuaded that the go- 
vernment of the empire is a heavy burden, 
and that an idle and luxurious life is more suit- 
able to the dignity of his race. Now, he is 
relieved of the administration of his dominions 
by the Gotairo, the hereditary first minister, 
who for several generations has planted himself 
beside the throne. His time is spent in the 
empty observance of ceremonies and frequent 
suallenses ; he only leaves his palace at Jeddo a 
few times a year, to go and adore the images 
of his ancestors; perhaps he will never in his 


life behold the yacht, a model of lightness’ 


and elegance, which the English, ignorant 
of the actual state of Japanese politics, sent 
him as a present. Who knows whether the 
Gotairo be not destined in turn to found a 
third dynasty at Oosaka, to the exclusion of the 
uther two ? 

The central government of Japan possesses 
rare energy, and exercises an absolute authority 
in every part of the empire. Information respect- 
ing it, has been necessarily incomplete, as every 
inquiry made about it excited suspicion. Ever 
beside the civil emperor, who reigns and does not 
= there is the hereditary first minister or 

otairo, who really governs. He is assisted by 
a grand council composed of six members, and by 
another council of fifteen members whose duty is 
to prepare laws. There are, moreover, four other 
ministers, the last of whom is the minister of 
ae but who must be the busiest of all, if he 

obliged to read the innumerable reports sent 


in by the army of spies oo all over the empire. 


The French embassy alone gave him no little 
trouble, if his agents forwarded all their fans, 





crammed full of notes, relating every trifling 
action performed by the embassy from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. ho 





DROPPINGS. 
THE leaves that fall on the grassy wall, 
And the rain dropping out of the apple tree! 
And is it only a passing dream 
For, I know not why, but these things seem, 
Just now worth more than the world to me. 


Fast the leaves fall on the grassy wall ; 
Fast drops the rain from the apple tree ; 

And, if I could feel what I feel now 

But a moment longer, I think I should know 
More than ever was known, or known will be. 


Wherefore? Leaves fall all day on the wall, 
All day drops rain from the apple tree. 

But never before did the leaves and the rain, 

And they doubtless will never, never again, 
Seem about to impart such a secret to me. 


Mere leaves that fall on yonder wall! 

Mere rain dropping down out of yonder tree! 
What matter? If Nature has something to say, 
Let her take her own time, let her choose her own 

way; 

So long as at last she will say it to me. 


Ah! but leaves will fall, as now, on the wall, 
And rain, as now, drop from out of the tree 

Many, many a day, while the chance, I know 

Is lost! I have missed what, a moment ago, 
The leaves and the rain had confided to me. 





A YARN FROM A RUSSIAN SAILOR. 

I wave been an officer in a marching regiment 
until very lately; I hope I did my duty im that 
capacity. The kindness of my superiors, the 
good will of my comrades, induces me to hope 
that I served with credit. But owing to the large 
reductions in the army which have characterised 
the reign of the present Emperor of Russia, I 
found myself at the age of thirty entirely with- 
out employment. I had no special reason to 
complain. Iwas merely one of that large number 
of persons dismissed from many callings and 
professions who have lately, I fear, produced 
much mischief by their discontents. Yet the rea- 
sons which induced the government to discharge 
us from our employments appeared just. A few 
years ago Russia was strangled by the immense 
number of persons who fed upon the ptblic purse. 
The number of the army was almost incredible; 
the navy was very large; the civil service, still 
amazingly numerous, was then much more so; 
but the present Czar at once determined upon 
reform. The close of the Crimean war enabled 
him to reduce the army very considerably. The 
destruction of the Black Sea fleet, necessarily 
caused a large reduction in the navy. The reforms 
in the civil service were made voluntarily, but 
they were much needed, and they will probably 
soon be followed by still greater changes in that 
department. 

The question, however, which perplexed every- 
body was this : “ What was to be done with all the 
people thus deprived of their daily bread?” Many 
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of those persons were unfitted by their previous 
habits for any other callings than those from 
which they had been ejected. Yet no nation has 
ever offered to wisdom and valour such speedy, 
and such splendid rewards. By her wise magna- 
nimity she has attracted to her land, much of the 
wit and nerve of foreign countries. Youngest 
among the sisterhood of nations, she has bor- 
rowed the best jewels of the rest. 

Even the imperial family are foreigners rather 
than Russians. Every soldier who had a brave 
heart and a stout arm has been sure of a right 
royal welcome here. To the artist and to the 
man of science, Russia has awarded admira- 
tion, respect, wealth; to the mechanic or the 
labourer, she has given that which has raised him 
far higher than he could ever have hoped to rise 
in other countries. This is the policy to which 
England owes, not only much of her commercial 
prosperity, but much of her fame in arts and 
arms. The gain of Russia has been equally large. 
The bravest of the brave chiefs who kept the 
walls of Sebastopol against the united strength 
of four great nations, was a German also. The 
first ambassador whom England sent to the court 
of Russia, was an Englishman who had won 
| renown and fortune in the Russian service. Some 
|| of her largest landowners are French, but one of 
the finest estates in the south was given to a 
General Cobley, an Englishman, and has now 
passed by inheritance to an Italian. The docks 
at Sebastopol were built by an Englishman. 





1 The lucrative wool trade of the south, is chiefly 
| in the handsof Frenchmen. The largest mercan- 
| tile house in the Azoff, is English. The corn 


trade is in the hands of Greeks. The chief 
bankers in Russia are Jews. The retail shop- 
| keepers are chiefly French and Germans; but 
| the best retail trade in Russia has been for many 
|| years the property of an English firm, Messrs. 
'| Nicholls and Plinkie. I live in one of a row of 
fourteen of the stateliest palaces in Europe: four 
|| belong to Italians, four belong to Jews, two belong 
to Frenchmen, one belongs to a German, and 
the remaining three are public offices. In no 
country has even second and third-rate ability 
been so handsomely and universally acknow- 
ledged. 

Therefore, when I, with many others, was first 
cast upon the world, we were much dispirited ; 
many of us were not disposed, and are not yet 
disposed, to do full justice to the motives which 
dictated our dismissal. Hence the present dis- 
contents. Those discontents are very serious, for 
they are very widely spread. It is hard to do 
good, without doing evil also. God send the 
emperor safely through the noble and arduous 
task he has undertaken! It is unfortunately too 
true that at this moment no class in the vast 
Russian empire can be called contented. A 
powerful and wealthy nobility have lost much of 
their authority, and as they fear, though ground- 
lessly, much of their wealth. Commercial re- 
strictions have only partially been removed. 


| The peasantry feel that they have been duped by ' 





half measures. The very students, carryin, angry 
thoughts away from their homes, vite ya 
out into insubordination, and are now wandering 
by hundreds, filled with the restless thoughts of 
youth half taught, and quite undisciplined. 

I was never one of those dangerous maleon- 
tents who now swarm over the country. If a 
little sad at my dismissal, I was at least re- 
signed to it. Icome of a peacefui family. My 
father was an old servant of the state, and 
the emperor rewarded him with a royal hand. 
His large experience taught me both the 
wisdom and the reasons which lead to hope. 
Soon, also, my good character in the regiment, 
and, what my superiors were good enough to call 
my former services, singled me out for further 
employment; and one day our little family were 
much pleased and rather startled to find that I 
had been appointed captain of a fine steamer, 
belonging to the Imperial Steam Navigation and 
Trading Company. It was the only place that 
could be found for me, I suppose ; anyhow, I ac- 
cepted it with thanks, and set about to render 
myself fit for it. But I remember the first time 
we lit our fires, and I stood on the paddle-box 
shouting out my orders, that the sailing-vessels 
and small tugs in the offing showed rather a 
nervous alacrity to get out of my way, and that 
I steamed out of the harbour, having a very wide 
berth indeed. 

My new masters have about fifty vessels of 
various tonnage. They are liberal, and my place 
is a pleasant one—well paid, honourable, easy. 
The company have given employment to many 
of the officers of the late Black Sea fleet, and 
numerous other persons similarly circumstanced 
have found good pay and good quarters under its 
protection. But the truth is, we are not sailors. 
Our navigation is distinguished by courage rather 
than by seamanship. We go out in all weathers, 
but we more often come to grief than otherwise. 
Weare terrible fellows for running into small 
colliers, and merchantmen generally. Not un- 
frequently we lose our reckoning and don’t ex- 
actly know where we are : so we now and then— 
in fact rather oftener than otherwise—get ashore. 
We are not ashamed of it. We have no need 
to be so; for if we have not much of the know- 
ledge and experience of Cooks and Franklins, 
we have warm hearts under our smart military- 
looking uniforms, and have more than once ren- 
dered kind and gratuitous services, even to 
British men-of-war, in distress from chance or 
circumstance. I do not say this boastingly as of 
myself; I say it in the name of my countrymen 
and comrades. I have never had the good for- 
tune to be of much use to others; but I hope, 
if occasion offered, I would try to do my best. 

At all events, though I, like many of my 
brother-officers, have not been brought up to 
sailoring, we cannot do much harm. Our ships 
are mostly English built, and are stout and sea- 
worthy. We have English stokers and pokers, 
and a good many English hands on board; for 
we pay handsomely, and our own sailors are 
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a good harmless set of fellows, and I have re- 
marked that Britons generally seem to know 
when they are pretty well off. So do our pas- 
sengers, for now and then a spirited sort of 
fellow does not mind trying his fortune with 
us for a short voyage. And whenever we meet 
such a bold adventurer we give him the wel- 
come due to the bold; and as we have a French 
cook on board we give him a very good dinner 
to keep his spirits up, Most of us have our 
wives on board; most of our wives play the 
piano, some of them sing ; so we are merry, and, 
if the boiler bursts, as it will sometimes, we 
have our sails; and, after all, the Mediterranean 
is not a very dangerous sea, and there are 
always plenty of ships about, so whatever mis- 
chief may befal us, we are pretty sure to be able 
to hail another vessel in time to get out of 
the scrape. And now, suppose you, good- 
humoured English passenger, sing us “ God save 
the Queen.” My wife shall play the accom- 
paniment, and if you ever get home, which I am 
not rash enough to promise, tell your country- 
men that we Russians are not such terrible 
fellows after all, and certainly wish no harm to 
you or to any one else. 


PUTTING ON THE SCREW. 





Everyzopy puts the screw upon some one 
else; in fact, human life is a series of screws, 


where it all depends on chance who turns 
the handle, and who is underneath the press. 
Everything can be resolved into this; not onl 
in trade or business, instances of which we all 
know of, but in every relation of life, and under 
every circumstance whatever. What a screw 
temper is, for instance, and how it keeps all the 
household underlying in mashed and mangled 
subjection! Take a family of sisters. Who puts 
the screw on to all the rest: the good-natured 
sisters, or that little fiery-eyed “party” whose 
characteristic it is to ever hungry for a 
uarrel ? Who studies the good-natured sisters ? 
Who caters for the fulfilment of their fancies, or 
attends to their likes or dislikes? No one. 
They know nothing of moral dynamics, these 
white-souled creatures; they turn no screw- 
handle, and put no living heart under the press ; 
but, whether opposed or humoured, screwed 
down or left free, are just the same placid 
contented amiable beings they ever were, peri- 
lously sugting to tyrants. Not so the fiery- 
eyed sister. She puts on the screw heavily, 
sweeping every one of the household under 
the worm, and grinding them down into pulp 
and compost. No one is rash enough to 
oppose her: for who cares to thrust himself 
into the path of a storm, when half an hour’s 
walk across a bleak moor would set him 
on the outer edge, clear of the wrath of the 
angry lightning and the passion of the driving 
rain he safety of peace is well bought by a 
little extra trouble and self-sacrifice, and only 
fools object to a trifling loss for the sake of a 
greater gain, And surely it is better to succumb 





to the fiery-eyed, and submit to be pressed flat 
under her screw, than to live in a perpetual 
whirlwind of contention, ever struggling who 
shall clutch the handle. Wherefore fiery-eyes 
gets her own way in the house, as a matter of 
course, by screw pressure; and all the home 
amiabilities submit to her, and allow her to 
manipulate them at her pleasure. 

In married life the screw is generally in great 
request : the handle for the most part turning by 
an endless band, which only needs the faintest 
touch to guide it. And here again, as in the 
case of fiery-eyes, it is who has the highest 
temper that gives the strongest turn, and who 
is least to be feared that gets the hardest driven. 
Sometimes it is the wife who is put under the 
screw of her husband’s peculiarities : sometimes 
it is the husband who is martyred by his wife’s 
extravagances. I know a little woman whose 
life is a perpetual sacrifice to blinds and boots, 
and another who will surely never rest in her 
grave because of the creases in the tablecloths, 
and a certain silver tankard which never is 
clean, never was clean, and never will be clean, 
yet which the maid polishes twice a-week with 
rouge, and rubs up every day with “ chamoy 
leather.” My little friend who is under the 
screw in the matter of blinds, has long ago been 
squeezed flat and shapeless ; but then her husband 
wields a very formidable machine, and knows 
how to give the extra turn scientifically. A 
third is under the screw of her husband’s dis- 
order and irregularity, having to subdue her own 
instincts of order and organisation and clear me- 
thodical punctuality, in obedience to his demand 
for muddle, and being obliged to neglect her own 
life in the vain attempt to stitch up the rags and 
rents of his. In point of fact she is held in the 
tightest vice of all, her whole life being passed 
in a state of uncomfortable pressure and inhar- 
monious servitude, where she has not even the 
wages of service—the pleasure of accomplish 
the work she undertakes to fulfil. As a rule, 
should say that wives are more frequently. under 
the screw than husbands, and with a larger pro- 
portion of smashed vitality : but sometimes they 
take their revenge: and a woman’s revenge, like 
most things feminine, is apt to be excessive, and 
by no means well considered. When they once 
get hold of the screw-handle, pray how much 
nerve and muscle do you think is left entire? 
And do they ever leave off turning until their 
victim is a mere superficies—a flattened bit of 
cardboard bearing but a remote resemblance to 
aman? The screw of old maiden primness, 
which squeezes down all exuberance and indi- 
viduality and naturalness and moral richness, 
as if all men ought to be pulped into one homo- 

eneous whole, and then run off into moulds 
ike so many jellies of the same shape: the 
screw of housekeeping meanness, where there 
are barbed points and salt to rub into the 
wounds, over and above the lawful amount of 
pressure; the screw of feminine gadding, which 
cannot rest quietly at home and will not gad 
abroad alone, but must have a companion to fly 
in the same concentric circles : the screw of 
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sullen taciturnity, which will not open its own 
lips to speak, and forbids you to open yours; 
contrariwise, the screw of chattering, which 
cannot let you keep silent, not if it went with 
your life or reputation ; are not all these screws 
of hundred horse-power, whence no human soul 
can issue in rightful form, or with due pro- 
ortion of numbers? The screw takes the life- 
lood out of them. 

I have seen a great deal of screw pressure, 
in life; and felt it too. It works with 
marvellous force in the schoolroom and nur- 
sery, where tiny tyrants try their hands at 
miniature coercion, and act small dramas like 
the larger ones of outside life, with none of the 
elements of oppression wanting. We can all, 
I am sure, look back to days of childhood 
when we suffered martyrdom under the screw of 
the elder and stronger: or, if we were those elder 
and stronger ourselves, when we tyrannously 
inflicted an amount of pain and suffering, the 
remembrance of which makes us incline to 
the theory of incarnate demonhood, and the in- 
nate depravity of the human heart. Oh! that 
screw of the childish tormentors! It is not a 
thing to be despised by the authorities, seeing 
that it often crushes the soul out of all shape 
and substance, and leaves the mark of mutila- 
tion for ever on the mind. Then again, our 
very affections put the screw on us, and force 
us into ways and walks uncongenial to every 
inner impulse. So does the love of others, 
which is a mighty tyrannical matter, generally, 
though the victim is wreathed with flowers, and 
the screw-handle works noiselessly, being well 
oiled. That love of others is such an unanswer- 
able power! It binds us down with links lighter 
than silk and stronger than steel. Love is a 
mighty screw on the world, and few escape 
whole from under its vice; it makes the proud 
humble, the mean generous, the merciful unjust, 
and the patient cruel; it changes all thoughts, 
all complexions, all hopes, all minds; it is a 
screw press, an alembic, a crucible, a dyeing 
vat; it is the Proteus of the moral world, 
and transmutes all things, like the philosopher’s 
stone or the universal solvent. Because of this, 
because we are loved and it is expected of us, 
we will cast our skins like renewing snakes; we 
will forswear the nature which our mothers gave 
us, and deny the instincts inherited like the 
three per cents. from our fathers; we will do all 
and be all that is most foreign to our original 
selves; and when we have done all this, perhaps 
the screw breaks, and we are mangled and 
smashed and discarded like damaged goods, by 
the screw turner. 

Sickness, too, puts on the screw pretty tightly. 
We do all sorts of things for a patient, which 
it would be utterly impossible to us to do for 
one sane and well. We run up and down 
stairs twenty times a day, and never count 
the steps, even though: we be fat, plethoric, 
gouty, or indolent ; we accept peevish tempers, 
though ourselves constitutionally irritable and 
intolerant of foolishness; we are patient when 
naturally arbitrary; we soothe the wayward 





child to whom, by uncoerced force of instinct, 
we should apply the small ends of a bunch of 
birch; we tenderly persuade the wilful girl 
whom else, but for this screw, we should shake 
by the two shoulders, and perhaps box soundly 
on her ears—all this we do for sickness, sacri- 
ficing ourselves for the good of others: and I 
should like to know if this is not being under 
the screw? A baby is a notorious screw-press ; 
the moral nature of every one that handles long 
clothes, being more or less coerced. It isa mar- 
vellous sight to see the giddy woman become 
the thoughtful mother, and the selfish man 
transformed into the tender nurse: all be- 
cause of a ceriain little bit of humanity, which 
does not know its right hand from its left, and 
has neither consciousness nor gratitude for the 
trouble it gives. 

Pity in any shape is also a screw-press of ex- 
ceeding power. ‘Those of us who have much 
sympathy, or whose compassionateness is keen 
and active, are always being worked up into 
foreign shapes, with a big screw-press. Indeed, 
are not all our emotions and affections, screws, 
which strain and squeeze and press us as they 
like, and force us to the right or left, into square 
moulds or round, as is most convenient to the 
occasion? I know one pitiful loving-hearted 
woman, who has never been her true self since 
she was born, because she has always been 
under the screw of some other person’s dis- 
tresses and afflictions—always worked upon by 
her pity and sympathies, and never by any chance 
left to stand upright on her two feet, to assert 
her own rights, and live up to her natural claims. 
If she wants to go one way, a friend’s need 
drags her another; if she desires cold mutton, 
some one else demands roast beef; if she asks 
for sherry, it is absolutely necessary to some 
foreign salvation that she haye port instead. And, 
because she does not like to give pain, she lets 
herself be manipulated at the pleasure of every 
amateur mould-maker, and is always ready to 
sacrifice herself, in order that any one else 
may be the gainer. Gentle, sympathetic, self- 
bestowing, she is a notable example of the screw 
under which the affectionate constantly live. I 
often wonder what she would be like, if left to 
herself, without any pressure put upon her, and 
if her real nature were suffered to expand or 
grow in the direction best suited to it. Her 
nearest friends would not know her. 

On all men in high places, the screw is put 
with tremendous force; clerical fathers and 
dignitaries turn it with extra pressure on their 
curates and subordinates—in fact, the clerical 
screw is one of the largest power known, the 
Court of Arches being worked with supplemen- 
tary donkey engines, warranted to crush any- 
thing. Public opinion, too, turns a tolerably- 
sized screw, and the “ tyrannous majority” 
works the handle: the twist nowhere driven 
tighter than in the localised form of vestry 
resolutions, where half a dozen men vote away 
the pence of a parish, as arbitrarily as so many 
Olympians disposing of a few demigods and 
their properties. The tax-gatherer carries a screw 
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made of iron and turned without remorse. The 
executive is a screw that occasionally crunches 
a whole nation. Poverty has a screw as big 
as human life—a screw which presses down the 
entire body from head to heel, leaving not a hair 
in the crown, ora line of the foot, untouched. It 
is a power that makes a man a mere slave, and 
deprives him of every kind of manhood and 
independence. Of all screws, the hardest, the 
closest, and the most pitiless! The tally- 
man’s screw, the baker’s screw, the screw of 
the loan office, and the pawnbrokers—ah me! 
the broken hearts and crushed lives that lie 
therein like broken boulders, good for nothing 
but for mending the highways! Riches, again, 
work their own screw—a pretty stiff one in the 
main; but loose in the thole, and of a wider 
latitude than many. At all events, we gene- 
rally prefer the screw of wealth to the screw 
of poverty, and seldom cry out under it. 
Friends are screws, so are foes; so are chairs 
and tables, for the matter of that—stationary 
screws, that pin us to localities, as butter- 
flies are pinned to corks, with their wings 
outspread and held down by paper wedges. 
Indeed, I should be glad to know what is not 
a screw in this arbitrary old world of ours, 
and where is the corner where there is real 
freedom of space, real latitude of movement, 
real independence of action, without the screw- 
press and its terrible handle intervening. 


A FRENCH WOLF. 





In March of the present year, the chance of 
continental travel brought under the writer’s 
personal notice the consummation of a history 
of horror not perhaps to be surpassed in the 
most carefully elaborated page of French ro- 
mance. ‘The narrative m facts so frightful, 
would indeed be a barren as well as painful 
task, did not the case in question present cer- 
tain novel aspects worthy of attention. 

The neighbourhood of Montluel—a small 
town about twelve miles from Lyons, on the 
road to Geneva—enjoys a traditionary ill repute. 
Across the plain of Valbonne, on which it 
stands, may be seen the glimmer of two white 
houses—the Great and Jittle Dangerous—so 
called from having been in former days the 
scene of many deeds of lawless violence. The 
country around is broken, sparsely inhabited, 
and dotted with patches of dense and sombre 
woodland, sometimes reaching almost to the 
dimensions of forests. A better locality no 
robber could desire. 

Now, for six years, dating from February, 
*fifty-five, the ancient bad reputation of this 
precinct had been resuscitated. On the twenty- 
eighth of February, ’fifty-five, some sportsmen, 
threading the thickets of Montaverne, came 
upon the corpse of a ycung female, covered 
with blood, which had proceeded from six ter- 
rible wounds in the head and face. The body 
was stripped, and had been subjected to gross 
outrage. A handkerchief, collar, black-lace cap, 
and a pair of shoes, were picked up close at 





hand. By the aid of these things, the deceased 
was soon identified as Marie Baday, late a ser- 
vant at Lyons, which city she had quitted three 
days before. She had stated as the reason for 
her departure, that a man from the country 
had offered her a good situation in the neigh- 
bourhood, provided she could take it at once, 


Precisely similar proposals had been made on 
the very same day, to another servant girl, Marie 
—_ being a country-looking man, 

fty, and having a noticeable scar or 


Cart: the 
aged about 
swelling on the upper lip. Marie Cart ‘ea 
poned Ser answer until the fourth of March: a 
circumstance which probably induced the sus- 
pected person to address himself, in the interim, 
to Marie Baday. 

On the fourth of March, the same man called 
again upon Marie Cart, who finally declined his 
offer, but introduced him to a friend of hers, 
Olympe Alabert—also a servant—who, tempted 
with what she considered an advantageous 
proposal, closed with it, and left Lyons under 
the guidance of the supposed countryman. 
Night was falling as they entered the wood of 
Montaverne, in which, a few days before, the 
body of Marie Baday had been found. Act- 
ing on a sudden impulse, induced, perhaps, by 
the gloomy solitude of the place, the girl 
quitted her conductor, and sought refuge ina 
neighbouring farm. 

At this point—strange as it seems, considering 
on what a stratum of crime they had touched— 
the discoveries of the police ended for that time. 

In the month of September following, a man, 
answering in every point to the former descrip- 
tion, induced a girl, named Josephte Charlety, 
to accompany him to a pretended situation as a 
domestic servant, and both left the city together. 
Their way led through cross roads; until, night 
coming on, the girl—like Olympe Alabert—op- 

ressed with a nameless terror, fled to the nearest 
ouse. 
_ On the thirty-first of October, the wolf again 
visited the fold. and selected Jeanne Bourgeois, 
another servant girl. But once more an op- 
ortune misgiving saved the intended prey. 
fe the succeeding month, the wolf made 
choice of one Victorine Perrin ; but, on this oc- 
casion, being crossed by some travellers, it was 
the wolf who took to flight, carrying with him the 
irl’s trunk, containing all her clothes and money. 
Rone of these incidents seem to have pro- 
voked much attention from the authorities ; 
and the horrible deeds actually in course of com- 
mission were only brought to light by the almost 
miraculous escape of another proposed victim, 
Marie Pichon. 

On the twenty-sixth of May, ’sixty-one, at 
eleven o’clock at night, a woman knocked wildly 
at the door of a farm, in the village of Balan, 
demanding help against an assassin. Her 
bruised and wounded face, torn garments, shoe- 
less feet, all bore testimony to the imminence of 
the danger from which she had escaped. Con- 
ducted to the brigade of gendarmerie at Mont- 
lael, she made the following statement : listened 
to at the subsequent trial with breathless inte- 
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rest: “To-day, at two o’clock, I was crossing 
the bridge La Guillotiére, at Lyons, when a man 
1 had not before observed, but who must have 
been following me, plucked my dress and asked 
if I could tell him in what street the Servants’ 
Office was situated? I mentioned two, adding 
that I was myself about to visit the latter. He 
asked if [ were in search of a place? ‘Yes.’ 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘I have exactly the thing to suit 
you. I am gardener at a chateau near Montlael, 
and my mistress has sent me to Lyons with 
positive orders to bring back a house-servant, 
cost what it may.’ He enumerated the advan- 
tages I should enjoy, and said that the work 
would be very light, and the wages two hundred 
and fifty francs, besides many Christmas-boxes. 
A married daughter of his mistress paid her 
frequent visits, and always left five francs on 
the mantelpiece for the maid. He added, that 
I should be expected to attend mass regularly. 

“The appearance, language, and manner of 

the man gave me so strong an impression of 

ood faith, that, without a minute’s hesitation, 
Tommmtal his offer, and we accordingly left by 
the train, which arrived at Montlael about night- 
fall—half-past seven. Placing my trunk upon 
his shoulder he desired me to follow, saying we 
had now a walk of an hour and a half, but that, 
by taking cross paths, we should quickly reach 
our destination. I carried, in one hand, a little 
box: in the other, my basket and umbrella. 
We crossed the railway and walked for some 
distance along the parallel road, when the man 
turned suddenly to the left and led me down a 
steep descent, skirted on both sides by thick 
bushes. Presently he faced round, saying that 
my trunk fatigued him, that he would conceal 
it in athicket and come back for it with a car- 
riage on the morrow. We then abandoned the 
path altogether, crossed several fields, and came 
to a coppice, in which he hid the trunk, saying 
we should presently see the chateau. After this, 
we traversed other fields, twice crossing over 
places that looked like dried-up water-courses, 
and, finally, through very difficult ways, rather 
scrambling than walking, arrived at the summit 
of a little hill. 

“I must mention something that had at- 
tracted my attention. Throughout the walk 
my guide seemed remarkably attentive, con- 
stantly cautioning me to mind my steps, and 
assisting me carefully over every obstacle. Im- 
mediately after crossing the hill I spoke of, his 
movements began to give me uneasiness. In pass- 
ing some vines he tried to pull up a large stake. 
It, however, resisted his efforts, and, as I was 
following close on his heels, he did not persevere. 
A little farther, he stooped down and seemed 
to be endeavouring to pick up one of the large 
stones that lay about. Though now seriously 
alarmed, I asked, with all the indifference I 
could command, what he was looking for? He 
made an unintelligible reply, and presently re- 
peated the manceuvre. a I inguired what 
he was looking for,—Had he lost anything ? 
‘Nothing, nothing,’ he replied; ‘it was only a 
plant I meant to pick for my garden.’ Other 





singular movements kept me in a state of feverish 
alarm. I observed that he several times lagged 
behind, and, whenever he did so, moved Tis 
hands about under his blouse as though in search 
of a weapon. I was frozen with terror. Run 
away I durst not, for I felt he would pursue 
me; but I constantly urged him to lead the 
way, assuring him I would follow. 

“In this way we reached the top of another 
small hill, on which stood a half-built cottage. 
There was a cabbage-garden, and a good wheel- 
road. My very fear now gave me the necessary 
courage. I resolved to go no farther, and at once 
said, ‘ I see you have led me wrong. I shall stop 
here.’ Hardly had the words left my mouth, 
when he turned sharply round, stretched his arms 
above my head, and let fall a cord with a run- 
ning noose. We were at this moment almost 
in contact. Instinctively, I let fall everything 
I carried, and with both hands seized the man’s 
two arms, pushing him from me with all my 
strength. This movement saved me. The 
cord, which was already round my head, only 
caught and pulled off my cap. I shrieked out, 
‘My God! my God! I am lost!’ 

“I was too much agitated to observe why 
the assassin did not repeat his attack. All I 
recollect is, that the cord was still in his hand. 
I caught up my box and umbrella, and flew 
down the hill. In crossing a little ditch, I fell 
and bruised myself severely, losing my umbrella. 
Fear, however, gave me strength. I heard the 
heavy steps of the murderer in pursuit, and was 
on my legs again in an instant, running for life. 
At that moment, the moon rose above the trees 
on my left, and I saw the glimmer of a white 
house on the plain. Towards this I flew, cross- | 
ing the railway, and falling repeatedly in my 
headlong course. Soon I saw lights, It was 
Balan. I stopped at the first house. A man 
ran out, and J was saved.” 

Such was Marie Pichon’s narrative. The autho- 
rities, now fully aroused, at once commenced a 
searching inquiry. Ultimately, the eye of justice 
rested on a certain s ouse in the little 
hamlet of Du Mollard. Village-gossip spoke 
unreservedly of the skulking nocturnal habits 
of its master—the stern, unsocial manners of 
his wife. Their name was the same as the 
village, Dumollard: a very common name in 
that district. The man had « peculiar scar or 
tumour on his upper lip. 

The magistrates at once waited upon Du- 
mollard, and requested an explanation of the 
employment of his time, on the day and night of 
the twenty-sixth of May. The answers being 
evasive, and certain articles in the house wear- 
ing a very suspicious look, Dumollard was given 
into custody, conveyed to Trevoux, and in- 
stantly identified by Marie Pichon as her 
assailant. Meanwhile, a search in his house 
resulted in the discovery of an immense ac- 
cumulation of articles, evidently the produce 
of plunder —clothes, linen, pieces of lace, 
ribbons, gowns, handkerchiefs, shoes—in a word, 
every species of article that might have belonged 
to girls of the servant class. Very many of 
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these bore traces of blood: others had been 
roughly washed and wrung out. These objects 
amounted in all to twelve hundred and fifty. 
“The man must have a charnel somewhere,” 
said one of the searchers. 

It was next ascertained that, in November, 
*fifty-eight, Dumollard was seen to alight one 
evening at the station of Montlael, accompanied 
by a young woman, whose luggage he deposited 
in the office, saying that he would call for it 
next day. It was never claimed. 

“On the night you mean,” said the wife of 
Dumollard—who, after the search in the house, 
had been likewise taken into custody, and now 
showed a disposition to confess—‘“‘ Dumollard 
came home very late, bringing a silver watch 
and some blood stained clothes. He gave me 
the latter to wash, only saying, in his short 
way ‘I have killed a girl in Montmain wood, 
and I am going back to bury her.’ He took his 
pickaxe, and went out. The next day he wanted 
to claim the girl’s luggage, but I dissuaded him 
from doing so.” 

In order to verify this statement, the magis- 
trates, on the thirty-first of July, ’sixty-one, 
repaired to Montinain wood, taking with them 
the two accuséd. For some hours all their 
searches proved fruitless, the woman declaring 
her inability to point out the precise spot, and 
the man preserving a stolid silence. At length, 
some appearance of a tumulus was detected 
among the bushes, and a few strokes of the 

ickaxe made visible some bones. A circular 
rench was then carefully dug, and a perfect 
female skeleton uncovered. ‘The skull presented 
a frightful fracture. Under it, was found some 
brown hair and a large double hair-pin. 

The prisoners were now brought forward, and 
confronted with the silent witness. 

The woman having volunteered further con- 
fession, the party now proceeded to the wood 
Communes, also near Montlael; but, night 
coming on, investigation was deferred till 
the next day. A great part of the next day 
was passed in fruitless search, when, just as the 
party prepared to return to Montlael with the 
view of organising explorations on a larger 
scale, Dumollard suddenly declared that he 
would himself point out the place they sought. 

He thereupon — them to a spot aon 
fifty yards deep in the wood. Here, they laboured 
for another hour with no better success, until one 
of the officers noticed a slight displacement of 
the soil, presenting some small fissures, from 
whence flies were issuing. Above this spot, two 
little shrubs, evidently planted by design, had 
taken feeble root. 

A stroke of the spade laid visible the back 
of a human hand. Presently, the body of a 
young female, in — preservation (owing 
to the character of the soil), was exposed to 
view. The corpse lay on its back, the left 
hand on the bosom, the fingers clutching a clod 
of earth. Appearances favoured the frightful 
conclusion that the victim had been buried while 
yet alive and conscious. 

The bearing of Dumollard in the presence of 


.was a present for my wife. 





this new and terrible accuser, was as calm as 
ever. Not the slightest trace of emotion was 
eet pa on his stolid features. It was ob- 
served, nevertheless, that he studiously avoided 
looking, as it were, on the face of his victim. 
The magistrates seized the moment to impress 
upon him the inutility of any further attempt to 
evade justice, and invited him to make a full 
confession. After a few moments of seeming 


irresolution, he commenced the following re- | 


cital : 

“One day in December, *fifty-three, I was 
accosted in Lyons by two individuals of the 
farmer class, whose manner and appearance won 
my unlimited confidence. After treating me to 


wine at a neighbouring tavern, they invited me | 
to stroll on the quay, asked me a multitude of | 
coetins and finally proposed to me to enter | 
t I inquired the nature of the work | 
required of me? ‘The abduction of young | 


eir service. 


women,’ was the reply. ‘ You shall have fort 
francs for every “ prize,” and if you remain wit 
us twenty years, we will guarantee you a hun- 
dred thousand francs.’ 

* Such a proposal seemed far too advantageous 
to be treated lightly,” continued Dumollard. 
“They gave me the necessary instructions, 
which were simple enough. I was merely to 
look out for young females in search of situa- 
tions, offer them first-rate wages, and conduct 
them beyond the town. 

* A week later, we commenced operations on 
the Place dela Charité. My first attempt failed ; 


but the second woman I accosted listened to my | 


story, accepted the pretended situation, and 
accompanied me from the town. At the end of 
the suburb, my two employers met me. I pre- 


tended to have forgotten something, and, telling | 


the girl these gentlemen were friends of mine, 
requested her to go on with them, promising to 
overtake them at Neyron. I lingered about 
the spot for three hours, when the men re- 
tema, and handed me a parecl, saying it 
Opening it, I 
wn and chemise, both stained with 
recognised the dress of the woman 


found a 
blood. 


I had brought, and demanded what had become 
* You will not see her again,’ was the, | 


of her? 
only reply. 

“On the way home, I washed the clothes 
in the fountain at Neyron, and gave them to 
my wife, saying I had purchased them at 

ons. 

% I never knew the exact place in which 
they murdered the girl, but I think it must 
have been near the 
they flung the body into the Rhéne. I think 
so, because, one day in the ensuing summer, 
while crossing that bridge in their company, 
one of them remarked: ‘ We have sent two 
bodies under this bridge already.’ And this I 
understood to imply two other murders, anterior 
to that I have mentioned. 

“ Nothing remarkable happened until Fe- 
bruary, ’fifty-five, when my two friends met me 
by appointment at a wine-shop, and brought 
with hein a young female of dark complexion, 


ridge Du Barre, and that | 
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with whom, and the men, I set forth, and pro- 
ceeded as far as the road leading from Miribel 
to Romaneche, which passes through the wood. 
Here I sat down, declaring I would go no 
farther. They tried to persuade me to proceed, 
but finding me determined, presently pursued 
their way, taking with them the girl. 

“T waited two hours. No cry reached my 
ears. Still I had a presentiment of something 
wrong. The men returned alone, saying they 
had left the girl at a farm. As they brought 
no clothes with them, I was inclined to believe 
their story. We then parted, andI returned 
home.” 

This was, no doubt, the unfortunate Marie 
Baday. ] : 

“ Nothing occurred for two years, during 
which I had occasional interviews with my two 
friends; at length, in December, "fifty-eight, I 
fell in with them on the Quai de Perrache. The 
told me they had something on hand, would 
come? I consented, and they left me; pre- 
sently returning with a young girl, with whom 
we started by the rail for Montlael. It was 
dark when we arrived, and the men, taking me 
aside, requested me to guide them to some 
secluded spot, indicating the wood of Choisey. 
I told them it was too close to the high road; 
it would be better to go on farther. Presently 
we reached the edge of Montmain wood. That, 
I told them, would do. 

“ They left me seated by the roadside. Soon 
I heard one loud scream, about three hundred 
yards distant; then profound silence. In a 
few minutes the men returned, bringing a silver 
watch and some clothes. I told them I had 
heard a scream, and asked if she had suffered 
much? ‘No,’ they answered; ‘we gave her 
one blow on the head, and another in the side, 
and that did the business.’ 

“We knew that the body of Marie Baday 
had been found, and it was judged prudent to 
bury this new corpse. I therefore ran to my 
house for the tools, and at the same time gave 
my wife the watch, and the clothes, which were 
stained with blood, She asked me whence they 
came? Thinking that if I accused others she 
would not believe me, and relying, like a fool, 
on her discretion, I replied that they had be- 
longed to a girl I had killed, and was about to 
bury, in Montmain wood. I then went back to 
my friends, who dug a shallow grave, and con- 
cealed the body, while I sat by.” 

[This was the victim—never identified —whose 
skeleton was exhumed, as before mentioned, on 
the thirty-first July, ’sixty-one. ] 

Dumollard referred to certain other attempts, 
which had failed, owing to the suspicions of the 
intended victims, and continued : 

“TI must speak now of this girl, Marie Eulalie 
Bussod, whose body lies before us. I accosted 
her, one day, on the bridge La Guillotitre, and 
asked her if she would accept a good place in the 
country, offering two hundred francs. She re- 
quired two hundred and ten, and we went to the 
residence of her sister, to discuss the matter, 
where I agreed to her terms. At the end of a 








week, I returned and escorted her to the sta- 
tion at Brotteaux, where I had, in the interim, 
desired my two employers to meet me. They 
came, and I introduced them to Marie Bussod as 
friends and neighbours of mine, who would ac- 
company us some little distance after quitting 
the rail. 

“Tt was dark when we reached Montlael, and 
Thad to act as guide, carrying the girl’s trunk. 
‘What a lovely creature!’ whispered one of my 
friends to me as we set out. 

“T led the way towards the wood Communes 
—a wild, retired spot—following a path, almost 
obliterated, towards Croix-Martel. Here I hid 
the trunk among some bushes, assuring the girl 
I would return for it in the morning. 

“Somehow, at this point, my courage failed 
me. I told my friends I could go no farther: 
at the same time, however, pointing out to them 
Communes wood, which lay but a few hundred 

aces distant. In two hours, the men returned, 

ringing some clothes and a pair of gold ear- 
rings, which they gave me for my wife. I in- 
quired what they had done with the girl? ‘Oh,’ 
said one, ‘ she got two blows on the head, and 
one in the stomach. She made no great out- 
cry.’ I then went home for a spade, and the 
men buried her here, as you see. : 

“Marie Pichonwould inevitably have suffered 
the same fate, had not my two employers failed 
me at the appointed place. I did not wish to 
do her any harm. On the contrary, finding the 
men absent, I wished to get rid of her, and, to 
frighten her, threw my arms (not a cord, as she 
affirms) round her neck. I was glad to see her 
runaway. ‘Atleast,’ I thought, ‘they'll not 
get: this one !” 

“Some days later, finding an inguiry on foot, 
I judged it prudent to destroy the effects of the 

irl Bussod, and those of Pichon, and, assisted 
“ my wife, buried them accordingly in the wood 
des Rouillonnes. 

“Now I have told all. I have nothing more 
to add.” 

It is almost needless to mention that the two 
mysterious persons on whom he affected to lay the 
burden of these atrocious crimes, had no real ex- 
istence. Unable to resist the proof of his own 
complicity, Dumollard, as Rush did before him, 
saw no hope of escape, save in conjuring up some 
individual more guilty than himself. 

' The account against him, now stood as fol- 
ows : 

Three women, unknown, murdered and flung 
into the Rhéne. 

Murder of Marie Baday; body found in Mon- 
taverne. 

Murder of a girl unknown; skeleton found in 
Montmain wood. 

Murder of Marie Bassod; body found in Com- 
munes wood, 

Attempts at robbery and assassination on the 
persons of the women Charlety, Alabert, Bour- 
geois, Perrin, Fargat, Michel, Bichon, and three 
others, unidentified. 

Nor is it to be supposed that he con- 
fessed to all the victims. Without dwelling 
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on opinions which carried the number of 
those actually murdered, to twelve, sixteen, 
eighteen, it may be gathered from hints let fall 
at intervals by the female prisoner, as well as 
from the vast accumulation of clothes and the 
like (among which were numerous articles which 
must have belonged to children of nine or ten 
years old), that these intermediate periods 
described by Dumollard as presenting “ nothing 
remarkable,” were stained with deeds as hor- 
rible as those confessed to: deeds, perhaps, 
never to be revealed on earth. 

The trial commenced on the twenty-ninth of 
January of the present year, at the assizes of the 
Ain, sitting at Bourg: the woman Dumollard 
being included in the act of accusation. It 
lasted four days. Through the politeness of the 
officials it was not difficult for a stranger to ob- 
tain an excellent place in the crowded hall, and 
the temptation of witnessing an important 
French criminal trial was too great to be resisted 
by the passing traveller who writes this account 
of it. 

The proceedings commenced at ten o’clock, 
under the presidency of M. Marilbat, of the 
ey Court of Lyons: the procureur-general 
on his right, the procureur-imperial on his left : 
and the magistrates of Bourg, Trevoux, and 
Montlael on the bench behind. 

A short pause, and the prisoner appeared, 
escorted by four gendarmes, his wife following. 

“There he is! There he is!” murmured the 
assembly. 

“Yes, here I am! ” retorted the prisoner, 
waving his hat, as a popular candidate might at 
an election. 

He was placed on a bench at a little distance 
from his wife, and had the appearance of a hale 
rustic of fifty, or thereabouts ; his hair, beard, and 
moustache, thick and dark; his nose aquiline ; 
eyes blue, round, and pe prominent ; his whole 
expression singularly calm and self-possessed. 
The swelling on his upper lip, by which he had 
been more than once Tentified, was very appa- 
rent. He had told the jailer that it was occa- 
sioned by the sting of a poisonous fly. 

The phrenological development of this man 
presented some extraordinary traits. The skull, 
enormously large at the base, sloped upward and 
backward, Intilit terminated almost in a cone—a 


point too acute to be appreciated without passing 


the hand through his thick hair. The organs 
of destructiveness, circumspection, and self-re- 
liance, exhibited the most marked development. 
In front, the skull rapidly receding, presented, 
indeed, a “forehead villanous low.” From the 
root of the nose to the root of the hair, it did 
not exceed three inches. The organs of com- 
parison, causality, ideality, &c., were all but im- 
perceptible ; nay, in some instances, presented 
an actual depression. In a word, the cruel, 
brute-like character of this head was due rather 
to the absence of almost every good feature than 
to the extreme development of the bad. It was 
a type of skull commonly found among nations 
yet beyond the pale of civilisation. 

The jury having been empannelled, and two 





supplementary jurors having been chosen by lot, 
to supply the places of any who might, from 
illness or other cause, be disqualified from sit- 
ting out the trial, the indictment was read. 

Scearcely had the last word dropped from the 
officer’s lips, than Dumollard rose, and beckoned 
eagerly to his counsel, M. Lardiére. The latter 
approached : 

* There is a draught of air somewhere,” said 
the prisoner, “ which really annoys me exces- 
sively. Can nothing be done to remedy it ?” 

This important matter arranged to the pri- 
soner’s satisfaction, the list of witnesses— 
seventy in number—was read aloud—all (save 
one, deceased) answering to their names. 

Next came the interrogatory ; that doubtful 
feature in the otherwise excellent system of 
French criminal procedure. It was conducted, 
however, in the present instance, with dignity 
and fairness. Dumollard was questioned on his’ | 
domestic relations. 

“ Your father was a Hungarian ?” 

** Yes.” 

“ What became of him ?” 

“T cannot say. (Then, hesitatingly:) If you 
insist upon my ae I will.” 

“Certainly. You are here to explain.” 

* My father was well-to-do in his own land. 
My mother told me that, in eighteen hundred 
and fourteen, we went into Italy—to Padua. 
There my father was taken prisoner by the 
Austrians. We never saw him again.” 

[A horrible story, but resting on very sub- 
stantial proof, and fully credited at Trevoux, 
held that Dumollard’s father had been implicated |, 
in a plot against the life of the Emperor of || 
Austria. On being recognised at Padua, the | 
unhappy mau was hastily tried, and subjected 
to the punishment of “ écartelément,” 7.e. the 
culprit Slee attached to four horses, and dis- 
membered. ] 

Tt is said you have been accustomed to ill- 
treat your wife ?” 

“Never. Well, sometimes, when she has 
plagued me very much, I may have forgotten 
myself for a moment.” 

“ You have been convicted of many offences ?” 

* Once, only.” 

“ How, once only? We have here the re- 
cord of two convictions, at least. You have no 
means, yet you do no work. You have borne 
the character of a vagabond at war with so- 
ciety.” 

“ Since I became the associate of those two 
wretches (the fictitious persons), it has, indeed, 
been as you say.” 

“You live in singular privacy, forbidding 
your wife to know her neighbours :—a rule so 
well observed that, before your arrest, the 
mayor of your commune knew nothing of you. 
You returned to your house at unusual hours, 
using a pass-word, ‘ Hardi,’ as one of your 
neighbours will prove.” 

“T may have done so, but not in the sense 
you mean.” : 

Questioned as to Marie Pichon, the prisoner’s 
account corroborated hers, except that he reite- 
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rated his assertion that his only object was to 
frighten her. 

“ But she declares you strove to strangle her 
with a cord.” 

“That is false. If I had had sucha purpose, 
I should not have led her to a place where any 
alarm might be heard.” 

“But why lead her thither at all ?” 


“My employers said to me, ‘Eyes are upon 
you betray 


you of which you know nothing. If 
us, you are lost.” That alarmed me.’ 
“You have destroyed many of the effects of 


| your several victims. Why have you allowed 


| her husband had twice brought her, articles of | agony 


so many to remain ?” 

“T preserved those articles,” replied the 
prisoner, with | poege gravity, “for the sake of 
the relations of the deceased.” 

Dumollard | removed, his wife was 
brought forward. There was nothing noticeable 
in her appearance or demeanour. 

She stated, in reply to various questions, that 


dress which he described as having been the 
property of women murdered by him. She had 


| noticed the blood-marks, but said nothing to 


| terms. 


| tices, she continued 


her husband, with whom she lived on indifferent: 
He was frequently absent at night, re- 
turning before dawn and using a watchword, as 
stated. Though cognisant of his guilty prac- 
to live with him, being 
completely cowed by his menaces. 

The production in court of the stolen effects 
was the next scene of the legal drama. These 
were brought forward in two immense chests 


| bound with iron clasps, and sealed. 


| handkerchiefs, fifty-seven 


“Ah, tiens!” murmured the assembly. 
“ Now for the wardrobe of M. Dumollard !” 

The articles were sorted, and placed, “chro- 
nologically,” in heaps. There were seventy 
airs of stockings, 


| twenty-eight scarfs, thirty-eight caps, ten corsets, 


nine gowns, and a multitude of miscellaneous 
objects. 

Witness after witness then entered the box, 
and delivered their testimony with surprising 
terseness and lucidity. Until the evidence of 
each was complete, no interruption was offered, 
unless when the president, observing that the 
witness was merely corroborating matters already 
amply deposed to, recalled the speaker to facts 
bearing more immediately on the case. 

Owing to this, and perhaps in some degree to 
the French facilities of expression, the trial 
proceeded with great rapidity. 

The sixth witness, Louis Cochet, was an odd- 
looking little man, with a very excited manner. 
He was Dumollard’s next-door neighbour. He 
stated that he had seen the prisoner come home 
at two in the morning, carrying a trunk. 

* Te muttered ‘Hardi! hardi!? at the door, 
and was let in. The next day, he said to Madame 
(the female prisoner), ‘Aha! I have got the 
watchword! I avail myself of Monsieur’s 
absence to call when it suits me!’ Then I 
asked what he did abroad so late? She grew 
red, and said dryly, ‘He has his own affairs.’ 
Oh, messieurs!” said the impressionable little 





witness, bursting into tears. “I’m fifty-one, I 
never was in a court of justice before. Now, 
indeed, I know what frightful ‘affairs’ this 
neighbour of mine dealt in !” 

The seventeenth witness, Dr. Montvenoux, 
detailed the autopsy of the body of Marie 
Bussod, stating his belief that she had been 
buried alive. 

Hereupon, the prisoner’s counsel rose for the 
first time. 

*T desire,” he said, “to know the witness’s 
—_ reasons for this presumption. We have 

orrors enough to contend with, without this 
crowning atrocity. The opinion of the medical 
witnesses has already created a most painful 
sensation.” 

Dr. Montvenoux alleged, as his chief reasons, 
that the wound was not mortal, nor even 
severe; that a clod of the outer earth—not 
that which formed the subsoil—was grasped 
in the hand; and that the teeth were set, as if in 

ny. 

The court now adjourned for a few minutes. 
Dumollard took a huge lump of bread-and- 
cheese from his pocket, and began devouring it 
with the appetite of an ogre. At this moment his 
eye happened to fall on Marie Pichon, who was 
moving through the court. Faithful to his 
plan of defence, he called out to her: 

“ Ah, malheureuse! But for me, you would 
not have been here now. Come and thank me 
for rescuing you from those villains.” 

The girl made no reply; but her sister, who 
accompanied her, retorted with such warmth 
and volubility, that the dialogue was checked 
by the officer of the court. A curious little 
episode occurred in the waiting-room. Marie 
Pichon, who was evidently regarded as the 
heroine of the hour, and was distinguished by a 
very pleasing countenance and ingenuous man- 
ner, had been prevailed upon by a photographer 
sent from Paris to sit for her picture. Just as 
she had taken her position, a respectably- 
dressed woman forced her way through the 
crowd, and, running up to Pichon, implored her 
to forbear, reminding her, in accordance with a 
popular belief which, it seems, existed, that all 
women who have become associated in a marked 
manner with great criminal processes—such as 
Nina Lassave, Fieschi’s mistress, “ Madame” 
Lacenaire, and others—came to some melan- 
choly end. 

Marie Pichon started: “Ab, mon Dieu! 
monsieur, spare me. Do not put me beside 
that wretch!” she exclaimed, and was instantly 
lost in the crowd. 

The examination of the fifty-third witness 

roduced a most painful scene. This was 
Teuniite Bussod, sister of the murdered girl, 
who, with two other sisters, appeared in dee 
mourning, and testified the most profound grief. 
It was necessary that she should identify the 
clothes of the gp Bend 1 and, as each familiar 
garment, stained with ber blood, was in turn 
held up, the tears and sobs of the witnesses re- 
doubled, and deeply affected the auditory. The 
prisoners, alone, preserved their calmness, 
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“Do you recollect this dress?” asked the 
president, of Dumollard. 

“ Oh, perfectly.” 

“And you, Marianne Dumollard?” 

‘Of course, I have worn it.” 

“Have you not also worn a cap with marks 
of blood ?” 

“Certainly not. I should have washed it,” 
said the woman. 

“You fully recognise the prisoner?” asked 
the president of the weeping witness. 

Reco ise him!” shrieked the poor girl, 
wringing her hands with wild passion. “ 
miscreant! the monster! He killed my sister 
—my poor Ealalie! But it is I, too—J, that 
am guilty. O, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! I be- 
lieved him. I trusted him. I made her go 
with him—to death—to death—and what a 
death !” 

She was carried out fainting. A gentleman, 
sitting near, stated that, since the discovery of 
her sister’s fate, she had never ceased to accuse 
herself in this manner, as a sort of accom- 
plice. 

The procureur-general gave a brief summary 
of the case, claiming the extreme penalty of the 
law against both the prisoners. 

- One,” he concluded, “as the participator in 
all the robberies, the confederate of all the hor- 
rors that had preceded them. The other, as a 
habitual professed assassin, whose life has been 
one long outrage and defiance of all laws, di- 
vine oa human. Steeped in infamy—enemy 
alike of the living and of the dead—he has made 
no single pause in his career of crime, nor can 
any i pegs J of man’s enactment attain the stan- 
dard of his desert.” 

Dumollard’s advocate, M. Lardiére, followed, 
and commenced his address in a manner deci- 
dedly French. 

“In the secluded village of Dagneux, lately 
so obscure, to-day so notorious, there stands, 
fronting the church, a modest tomb wherein re- 
pose allthat is mortal of those I loved best on 
earth—my father and my mother. Since the 
period that the exigencies of my professional 
career have forbidden me to kneel at that 
cherished shrine, memory has daily pictured to 
me those happy shades, that simple, quiet com- 
munity, among whom the soft joys of earlier 
youth were tasted.” 

The excellent advocate, in less euphonious 
phrase, proceeded to explain that Dumollard, 
recollecting his name in connexion with the 

lace, had written to him, entreating him to un- 
ertake his defence. 

“Perhaps it is a first expiation, on the part of 
this unhappy man,” remarked Monsieur L. 


with almost overweening modesty, “that he | as 


should have selected my weak aid, instead of 
that of some more distinguished member of 
that bar whose hospitality I am now enjoy- 


l _ 

"Monsieur L. made no effort to rebut the evi- 
dence, resting his defence on the ground of 
those social defects which cast men like Dumol- 
lard, unheeded, unreclaimed, loose upon the 





world, from their cradles: while, at the same 
time, the growing aversion to capital punish- 
ment, weakens the sole barrier by which the 
passions of such men are restrained. Shall, 
then, society wreak mortal vengeance upon a 
deed for which it is itself, in some measure, 
responsible ? 

The counsel of the female prisoner, M. Ville- 
neuve, delivered a long and very eloquent ad- 
dress, and, having better materials to work 
with, made a decided impression on the court 
and jury. 

The president gave an impartial summing up, 
and concluded by submitting to the jury twenty- 
eight distinct questions, bearing upon the va- 
rious acts of murder, robbery, &c., charged in 
the indictment, 

It was four o’elock, on the fourth day, when 
the jury withdrew to their consultations. The 
prisoners were removed, and groups, forming in 
every part of the court, eagerly discussed the 
ease. No doubt was felt as to Dumollard. 
The strongest opponents of capital punishment 
seemed on this occasion to have laid aside their 
prejudices. As an illustration of this, a gentle- 
man who had been summoned among the jury, 
but was not one of those on whom the lot fell, 
observed : 

“T have never been able to condemn a man 
to death, but, in spite of the scruples I have 
always felt and expressed as to the inviolability 
of human life, I would, in ¢dés instance, have 
signed with both hands for the guillotine.” 

In the mean time the individual most nearly 
concerned was taking refreshment, and chatting 
easily with those around him; but he neither ad- 
dressed nor even looked at his wife, who sat at 
a little distance, weeping bitterly. 

Two hours and a half had elapsed, when the 
door leading to the jury-chamber swung open, 
and the twelve re-entered: the foreman carrying 
a large scroll, which he handed to the president. 
There was no need to proclaim silence, when, 

lacing his hand on his heart, the foreman | 
egan : 

“On my honour and my conscience, before 
God and men, our verdict is——” 
“ Stay, gentlemen,” said the president ; “ here 
is something irregular. You have not only to | 
pronounce upon the principal charges, but also | 
to answer ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to each of the aggra- 
vating circumstances. Have the goodness to 
retire and do this.” 

It took some little time to rectify this infor- | 
mality, and then the jury once more made their | 
appearance. The twenty-eight chief questions 
were, for the most part, supplemented by other | 
questions, each requiring a separate answer, such 


* With violence ?” 
* During the night ?” 
“With premeditation ?” 
“On the public highway?” And like ques- 
tions. 

In all, there proved to be sixty-seven affirma- 
tive, and seventeen negative, answers—the 
former embracing all the material charges. 
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The effect of this complicated verdict was the 
conviction of both prisoners, with (by a majority) 
extenuating circumstances in favour of the 
woman. 

For the first time during the puenedinas. 
Dumollard’s coolness seemed to desert him. His 
countenance became perfectly livid; his eyes 

Jared wildly round. At this mane. poses, 
fhe full horror of his position first revealed itself 
to his stubborn intelligence. There occurred, too, 
one of those dramatic s which give time for 
a scene of peculiar interest and solemnity to 
impress itself ineffaceably on the memory. 
Throughout the dimly-lighted court nothing was 
to be seen but bowed heads, or stern still faces, 
waiting for the word of doom: not without a 
|| sense of that humiliation which even in the very 
|| act of justice confesses with reluctance the possi- 
'| bility of guilt so monstrous, in the human form. 

Hunger makes the wolf savage, “yet with his 

kind he gently doth consort.” Here was aman 
who, to pamper the lowest passions of which 
| nature is susceptible, had literally waded in the 
a of the most helpless and innocent of his 


It was the voice of the procureur-general that 
broke the hush, praying the court to grant 
the application of certain articles of the penal 
The prisoners, called upon to add 
wet they pleased to their defence, made no 
| reply. 
Then, the president, after reading the articles 
| applicable to the case, pronounced the fatal 
| judgment. Martin Dumollard to the pain of 


|| death, the execution to take place at Montlael ; 


| Marianne Dumollard to twenty years’ imprison- 
| ment and hard labour. 

That night, the condemned murderer slept 
tranquilly: though for the preceding four his 
rest been broken by convulsive tossings to 


‘| and fr 


0. 
“ Well, Dumollard, how goes it?” said his 
| advocate, entering his cell next morning. 
“As one who expects to die,” was the 


|, @nswer. 


“Tt remains then to make a good end; let 
| that be the first expiation of your crimes.” 

Neither to such exhortations, nor to the 
earnest counsels of the excellent Abbé Beroud, 
vicar of Bourg, who paid him many visits, did 
the unhappy wretch give any heed. 

“T shall do nothing with him,” said the good 
priest, mournfully. “ ‘The mind is too coarse and 
brutified. It is not with him as with others, 
where darkness and light are at least mingled 
in the soul. Here, it is one profound ob- 
scurity.” 

Nevertheless, he did not relax his efforts; 
and, as Dumollard exercised his right of appeal 
to the Court of Cassation, opportunity was not 
wanting. 

Dumollard’s cell was shared by four or five 
others, condemned to different terms of impri- 
sonment. These sometimes flattered him with 
hopes of success in his appeal. 
| |,“ In twenty days,” he answered, “I shall 
i either lose my head, or be set at liberty; but I 





would rather die than be sent to Cayenne or 
even kept in prison.” 

This speech betrayed two misapprehensions 
on the criminal’s part. One, that a certain time 
must elapse before the execution of a capital 
sentence, whereas the law assigns none; the 
other, that a favourable decision of the appeal 
court ends all proceedings, and sets a prisoner 
free. Whereas it merely remits the case toa 
new jury. 

On the twenty-seventh of February his ap- 
peal was rejected; the report being accom- 
panied by that recommendation to mercy without 
which no capital sentence im France is carried 
into execution. 

The report was then submitted to the mi- 
nister to the Emperor, who wrote upon it, 
“Tl n’y a liew’*—there is no room (te. for 

don)—and the istrates and officials of 

ontlael received orders to execute the sen- 
tence within twenty-four hours. The execu- 
tioner of Grenoble was directed to assist his 
colleague of Lyons. 

On Friday evening, the seventh of March, the 
= was taken from the vaults below the 

alais de Justice, placed upon an immense car, 
and transported to Montlael: whither a large de- 
tachment of Lancers had already proceeded, to 
preserve order among the immense multitudes 
that came flocking from every part of the 
country. At four o’clock that same evening, the 
criminal received intimation that he was to 
die on the morrow. He turned deadly pale; 
but soon recovered his habitual indifference, and 
only replied that it was what he had expected. His 
confessor was then introduced, and remained 
with him half an hour. Aboat to leave, he 
suggested to the condemned man that the time 
had arrived when, if ever, he should exchan 
forgiveness and reconciliation with his wife, 
offering at the same time to obtain permission 
for his release from irons. 

Dumollard assented, and the interview took 
place immediately—the male prisoner remaining 
ealm and unmoved as ever—the woman deeply 
agitated. After this, the two sat down to par- 
take of their last meal together: an abundant 
supper, provided at the cost of the good priest, 
who, though it was fast-day, permitted them, 
“in the present conjuncture of circumstances,” 
to eat what they pleased. Of this license, 
Dumollard (again like Rush) availed himself to 
the utmost limit of human appetite. Beef, pork, 
cutlets, and especially puddings, disappeared 
under his efforts with a rapidity that struck with 
amazement the spectators of that gloomy feast. 
He seemed to consider the time too precious to 
be wasted in conversation; but, nevertheless, 
found opportunity now and then to address a 
word of comfort to his wife, whose sobs inter- 
rupted the repast. 

“ Patience, patience; you are fretting about 
me; but it is a waste of grief; you see J 
don’t care. As for you, you have to remain 
twenty years in prison. Be careful of the little 
money [I shall leave you. Take some wine 


now and then. But mind! On your ae 
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do not go back to Dagneux, where your family 
would not welcome you. Remain at Dijon. 
By-the-by,” he added, as if an important idea 
had struck him, “don’t forget to reckon 
with Berthet—she owes you for so many days’ 
work; that will be seventeen francs, less five 
sous.” 

At half-past ten at night, the vehicle which 
was to convey Dumollard to Montlael arrived 
at the prison. Embracing his wife for the last 
time, he quietly mounted, accompanied by his 
confessor, and escorted by two gendarmes. 

“Hola!” said the criminal, who seemed to 
have a peculiar aversion to cold air. “This is 
very annoying. I am chilled to death.” 

“ Here, pére Dumollard,” said a good-natured 
endarme, “by a lucky foresight I brought my 
lanket.” 

Once made comfortable, the prisoner seemed 
to desire nothing more. Through the whole 
length of that ghastly journey, his was the only 
unruffied spirit of the party. He conversed inces- 
santly, but without elfort or bravado, describing 
the localities, the distance from point to point 
of places mentioned at the trial, &c. &c., with 
a cool minuteness which, under the circum- 
stances, and with the accompaniment of sickly 
moon-gleams, the howling March wind, and the 
dull rumble of the carriage that bore the culprit 
nearer and nearer to his doom, struck his com- 
panions with awe. 

It was half-past one in the morning as they 
entered Chalamont, a mile or two short of 
Montlael, and here the crowd had become so 
dense as to create some difficulty in passing. 
Yells and execrations resounded on every side. 
Some women forced their way up to the vehicle, 
flashing their lanterns into the face of the 
criminal. The Abbé Beroud warmly remon- 
strated, rebuking their indecent curiosity, and 
exhorting them to be satisfied with the act of 
justice about to be done. Thus, through masses 
of living beings, miles in length, the cortége 
—_—— Montlael. : 

he scaffold had been erected during the 
night in the widest piece of public ground—the 
Place Bourgeat—and now stood ready, in the 
centre of a perfect forest of bayonets and drawn 
sabres. Beyond the military square, every visible 
inch, from ground to chimney-top, was packed 
with living beings. How some of these points 
of vantage were gained at all, or how descended 
from, were questions only to be resolved by 
those who saw the process. We were informed 
that thousands had been content to pass the 
long chill night in these positions. 

Dumollard had alighted at the town-hall, and 
was warming himself comfortably at the fire in 
the council-chamber. A magistrate present, ex- 
horted him to confess whatever remained upon 
his mind in reference to the crimes for which he 
was to suffer. The criminal made no other 
reply than : 





“Tam innocent. It is unlucky, but I am 
sacrificed for the guilt of others.” 

M. Carrel, the curé of Montlael, entered. 

“Ah, good morning, M. Carrel !” said Du- 
mollard. “I have heard much good of you. 
It was from your hands that, at sixteen, I re. 
ceived my first communion.” 

Some further futile efforts were made to in- 
duce him to confess. One singular answer was 
noted : 

“Tf others have buried bodies in my vineyard, 
I am not responsible for that.” 

He was offered some refreshment, and took 
some coffee and Madeira; after which the execu- 
tioners were introduced, and the “ toilette ” 
commenced. The prisoner himself took off his 
blouse, and sat down. His feet were tied, but 
not sufficiently to prevent his walking, and his 
arms secured. They then cut off his hair and 
the neck of his shirt. As the steel of the shears 
touched him, he gave a convulsive shudder, but 
quickly regained his self-command. One final 
effort to obtain confession, or at least admission 
of his guilt, met with the former result, and 
this extraordinary offender, persevering to the 
last in his war with justice and society, marched 
forth to his doom. 

‘The shout that rent the air, as he appeared, 
might have been heard for miles. The silence 
that succeeded was the more appalling. Dumol- 
lard’s lips moved, as though in prayer. The 
priests bent forward, caught, and earnestly re- 
echoed the solitary accents : 

“Jésus! Marie! Pray for me! 

He knelt for a moment on the lower steps of 
the scaffold, and the Abbé Beroud offered to his 
white lips the symbol of divine mercy. Then, the 
executioners helped him up the remaining steps, 
tied him to the plank, pushed the latter to its 
place. Quick as lightning, the axe descended, 
and, in a few seconds, head and body lay together 
in a rude coffin; the body to be interred in an 
obscure nook of the cemetery at Montlael; the 
head to be sent to the phrenological professors 
at Lyons. There was scarcely time for a trace 
of blood to become visible. Never was the 
merciful death of the guillotine more skilfully 
administered. Never was death punishment 
more me | deserved, than by the French wolf, 
Dumollard. 





MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S NEW READINGS. 


On Friday Evening, June 6th, at St. James’s Hatt, 
Piccadilly, at 8 o'clock precisely, 


Mr. CHARLES DICKENS will read his 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
(In Six Chapters), 

AND 
MR. BOB SAWYER’S PARTY, 


FROM PICKWICK. 
FOR THE LAST TIME THIS SEASON. 
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